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PREFACE. 



In this little volume I offer to the reader a few 
" Sketches of Jewish Life and History." 

The first two stories contain illustrations of Jewish 
life in Lithuania, giving an insight into the character 
and domestic circumstances of a large class of people 
very little known in this country. As a native of 
Lithuania, who has also seen something of the world, 
I may be pardoned perhaps for feeling myself some- 
what qualified to describe scenes of this character. 
The reader will find, I hope, that I have treated 
my subject impartially and without prejudice. I have 
purposely used expressions here and there that are 
peculiar to the German-Jewish dialect, especially such 
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IV PREFACE. 

as are interesting on account of tradition and custom. 
For the general reader I have given the necessary ex- 
planations either paranthetically or in marginal notes. 

" Rabbi Elchanan, a legend of Mayence," is very 
popular with the Israelites all over the world. There 
are some historical truths, I think, at the base of this 
story. A son of Rabbi Gerschon, surnamed " the 
Light of the Exiles," the predecessor of Rabbi Simeon 
of Mayence, was abducted by the Romish Clergy, and 
a prominent clergyman actually did embrace Judiasm 
a few years afterward. The legend of Rabbi Elcha- 
nan evidently makes of these two persons one, and takes 
the time most convenient for its purpose. In the plan 
and personages of this story I have followed somewhat 
the renowned German novelist Leopold Compert ; but 
I have changed entirely the expression of sentiments 
and principles. 

The historical sketch of " The Fall of Bethar and 
the Martyrs," I published in the Jewish Times two 
years ago ; but as I have been assured by my friends 
that it was then read with great interest, and that a 
few historical suggestions given deserved the notice of 
scholars, it is, with slight alterations and corrections, 
reprinted in this book. 



PREFACE. 

The last story of this volume, "The Converted 
Noblemen," is an elaborate description of an histori- 
cal incident of the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The Jewish community of my native city, Wilna, 
commemorates every year the martyrdom of the 
Noble Convert Potozky on the second day of the Feast 
of Weeks, and has in its manuscript prayer-book an 
especial prayer for that purpose. The " Pear-tree " 
on the grave of that convert is pointed out to the 
Jewish youth even at the present day. The family of 
Potozky's friend Zriemby, has produced many learned 
Israelites since the conversion of their noble ancestor, 
and exists yet in Holland, where it is held in great 
respect. 

The reception that the public may accord me in the 
present instance will, if sufficiently encouraging, 
prompt me to proceed with the preparation of a work 
of more importance and greater interest. 

The Author. 

New York, March 25th, 1873. 
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THE SINGER'S REVENGE. 



I. 



THE MISER AND HIS SURNAME. 




LIAKOM, aurnamed " The Fly^' was a well- 
known citizen of Oshmiana in Lithuania. He 
was known to be a rich man, and had acquired 
the unenviable reputation of being the greatest 
rniser in the eomnninity. He not only invariably refused 
to help an unfoitiinate brother ; but even la\'ished abuses 
on such, as dared to apply to him for assistance. 

A renowned preacher once came to the city of Oshmiana 
and delivered a most edifying and instructive lecture in the 
synagogue. The following day he called on the richest 
members of the community requesting some reward for 
his trouble. They received him with great respect and 
opened their purses liberally. He called also on Eliakom, 
but the miser slammed the door in his face as soon as he 
heard the object of his visit. This was more than the 
le>arned man could well endure, and the consequence was 
an announcement that " the renowned preacher of Kelm 
has consented to stay another week in Oshmiana, and he is 
going to deliver a second lecture next Sabbath afternoon." 
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The coinmnnity was delighted with the intelligence and at 
the appointed time, the synagogue was crowded. 

Nor were the good people disappointed in their expecta 
tion ; the lectm*er excelled himself on that occasion. His 
text was Is. vii, 18, in which verse Egypt i« likened unto 
a fly and Assyria unto a bee. He preached on the sins 
which caused the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and metaphorically compai'ed the two valiant nations with 
two different courses of action. Assyria, which is likened 
unto a bee, illustrates the actions of those who, if they some- 
times do any good, d,o not perform the action with proper 
<li8cretion, or balance it by accompanying evil. Like the 
\ bee which prepares honey and wax for the benefit of hu- 

! man-kind, but pursues its work with unbecoming noise and 

i sometimes even stings the inan before he is permitted to 

i enjoy what was prepai'ed for him. Mizraim, wliich is com- 

■ pared to a fly, illustrates the actions of such men as extract 

; from the community whatever benefit they can, but render, 

it no service in return. Like the fly which bites man and 
drinks his blood ; but is of no sei-vice to the world. The 
behavior of the bee is frequently very reprehensible. Man 
often says to it : "I want neither thy honey nor thy sting." 
• But the fly is beyond a doubt the more obnoxious of the 

two. Such are the two great enemies of Israel. Assyria, 
the bee ; that is good actions accompanied by some evil, 
and Egypt, the fly, that is evil without any accompanying 
good at all. Beware of the last, of Mizraim the fly ! 

To this effect the man of lore continued illustrating his 
ideas with innumerable passages from the Talmud. The 
audience were delighted with both preacher and serraoji, 
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9Ad Eliakom, the miser, was thenceforth surnamed The Fly 
In this noble manner was the learned man revenged on 
hin, but it did not produce the desired effect ; for Eliakom 
iras not the man who cared for mere words. Another and 
more effectual lesson was he to learn from a person who 
was far inferior to the* erudite preacher of Kelm. 



11. 



i^liakom: s son and goat. 

Eliakom had a son who was eighteen years of age. He 
2ilso had a coat of about the same age as his son. His son 
had to perform the functions of a business-clerk, an errand- 
boy, a house sei*vant ; in short, he was Jack-of-all-trades. 
For Eliakom was a practical man and argued thus : " Why 
should I spend my money on servants, knowing that Solo- 
mon, my son, is going to take all I have when I die 1 Let 
him work for it while I live." So also had his coat to per- 
fonn the offices of a gannent by day and a coverlet by 
night, of a house coat at home, of a dress coat in the syna- 
gogue, and at last it was used also for a rag to take a pan 
from the stove or to wipe a plate ; for the coat had long 
tails and its owner was not the man to neglect such an ad- 
vantage. 

When Solomon reached his eighteenth year, his father 
thought it would be a good thing if he could get rid of him 
on some cheap terms ; for the ungrateful child was not sat- 
isfied with the three meals a day which he cost his father ; 
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he wanted good clothing and even some pocket-money (the 
boy was spoiled by extravagant companions). There was 
no danger of his getting the money he desired, for he never 
knew where his father kept the key of the money-box. 
Not so was it about dress. The poor old man could not 
cariy with him all the goods he had in his store, and the 
spoiled boy actually had the audacity to take advantage of 
this circumstance. He one day took a quantity of alpaca 
from the store when his father was absent, and gave it to 
the tailor who fashioned it into a coat for him and charged 
his father for sewing it. It was very severe on the poor 
old man, such an offense as this, and he resolved to rid 
himself of the culprit — to marry him off. 

Now if Eliakom had lived in a more civilized land, where 
there are always many marriageable widows and spinsters, 
it would have been very easy to procure a wife for his son. 
For, strange to say, Solomon was in every respect the very 
reverse of his father. He was a manly and intellectual 
youth, sociable and good-natured, with a figure and counte- 
nance that were eloquent in his favor ; and his attractions 
were not lessened by his being an heir. But the poor old 
man lived in Luthuania and there it was somewhat difficult 
to procm^e a wife for Solomon. However " there is in na- 
ture no evil without a remedy," as the old adage says, and 
Lithuania having an insufficient supply of wives, is abound- 
ing with marriage-brokers, called Shctdchanim, The prac- 
tice of these men there, is almost reduced to a science ; 
there is nothing impossible for a Luthuanian marriage- 
broker in the way of his vocation. To such a practitioner 
did Eliakom take recourse in his dilemma, and he was not 
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disappointed. The Shadchen speedily succeeded in finding 
in a neighboring village a homely girl, whose father was 
willing to pay any price for a son-in-law. The bargain 
was closed to the satisfaction of both parties, (I mean the 
fathers, for the children have no voice in such mattere) and 
on the appointed day Eliakom hired a horse and wagon to 
convey himself, son and coat to the place where the happy 
briile resided. By doing this he saved the dues that must 
be paid to certain officials 'who perform the wedding cere- 
mony in the city of Oshmiana. 



III. 



TflK 81NGE11 AND HIS THREAT. 



While the wagon was being prepared for the journey 
by Solomon, and Eliakom was aiTanging some little busi- 
ness-matters in his store preparatory to leaving the city, a 
young man of noticeable decency in dress and of genteel 
deportment introduced himself to the old man, as the tenor- 
singer of the synagogue choir. 

*' I came to request you," the young man said, " to take 
me along with you to the wedding of your son. I will 
perhaps have the chance to earn some money among the 
guests, for I can entertain them with fine songs and with 
most interesting sleight-of-hand performances. Thus you 
would confer a favor upon me without any loss to yourself. 
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I feel certain that the guests will be pleased with me, and 
will thank you for bringing me with you." 

Eliakom became angiy at the singer. He had to make a 
two-days' jom-ney, and how could he take anybody along 
without the risk of spending something on him. 

" There ai'e fools enough everywhere," he replied. " I 
do not see the necessity of encumbering myself with one 
on a journey which has already cost me more than I can 
well afiord." 

i] The synagogue singers in Lithuania receive no salary, 

\ i The congregation provides only for then* board ; but for 

j^ , the rest they must look out for themselves. For the pur- 

pose of gaining the other necessaries of life they often 
entertain social and wedding pai-ties with songs, legerdemain 
and mimicry. Samuel, the tenor was known as the best 
singer and juggler in the community. He was welcomed 
at every social party, not only by the Jewish population, 
but also by the non-Jewish inhabitants, and even by the 
official authorities of that place. He spoke the Russian, 
Polish, and even the obsolete Lithuanian languages with the 
purest accent, and could mimic everybody with remarkable 
skill, from a drunken peasant up to a commanding officer 
^ of the army. He knew the best songs that are contained 

in those languages, and sang with a sonorous voice and 
good effect. All his various accomplishments and talents 
were rendered so much the more acceptable by the strict 
morality of his utterances. However well received he might 
be in any quarter, he never took advantage of the welcome 
that was extended to him. He often threw his audience 
into roars of laughter ; but it was never at anybody's expense. 
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I^ abort, tkough Samuel was the pet of society, he never 
became its tyrant, and that is about the best that can be said 
of any popular character. 

The miser's rude refusal to take hira along was very 
deeply felt by the poor aitist. His eyes sparkled with 
indignation and his face flushed to the roots of his hair. 
He hesitated a moment, and then raising his hand he said 
sternly and with emphasis : 

" Mark my words, Eliakom, I am going to teach you a 
lesson which will make you either wiser than you ever were 
or cause you to die more miserably than you ever lived." 
And he left the house. 

About half ^n hour afterward, as the wedding party 
was on the point of starting, and Eliakom in his coat with 
Solomon at his side was seated in the wagon ready to take 
the reins, a young man approached him and asked whether 
his uncle from the country was there, as he had been intend- 
ing to make some purchases of Eliakom. 

" About what time was vour uncle to call on me?" asked 
Eliakom. 

" Let me see. He wanted to go to P. at one o'clock. 
He would be detained there for about an horn* or so, and 
then he intended to go to you. Well, I should say about 
half-past two would he the time at which he was to be at 
your store." 

" Why, child, it is not two o'clock yet !" exclaimed the 
miser joyfully. Yoiu- uncle will find me at his service." 

" How glad he will be," rejoined the young man, and 
went away. Eliakom returned to open his store for the 
expected customer. He waited till four o'clock, at which 
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16 OEESONl's SKETCHES. 

time the young man came again, and informed him that 
his uncle had been unexpectedly called away from, the 
city ; but he had said he would be back in ten days, and 
would then buy what he wanted. Eliakom closed the store 
and started On his journey without further delay. 



IV. 

THE INCIDENTS. OF THE JOTJJKNET. 

Three hours' lide from Oshmiana there is a white iim 
with green shutters,- known by the name of Ghreen Castle^ 
where Eliakom purposed to stay for the night. Arriving 
there he found all the gates closed and no human being in 
sight except a solitary peasant who was sitting on a hedge 
near by smoking his pipe and looking vacantly ahead. 
Eliakom called to him, asking him to open the gates of the 
( I inn ; (for Solomon had never been out of town and did not 

j I know how to do it,) but the peasant took no notice of 

him. Eliakom imagined that he wanted something for 
his troubles, he repeated his request and threw him a slice 
of " city baked bread," which is generally considered a 
great treat for a peasant. The son of Cham (such is the 
appellation of the serfs common among the Lithuanian 
Israelites) took the bread, put it into his bosom and calmly 
resumed his former position. Eliakom thought he was 
deaf, and showed him by gesticulation what he wanted of 
him, at the same time throwing him another piece of bread ; 
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I but the peasant took the other piece of bread and replying 
\ Bomething to the effect that he was not going to be the obedi- 

it Bervant of every d d Jew, again sat down Bmoking 

s pipe and looking in an opposite direotion. 

This was more than the miser conld bear. He sprang 

■ from his wagon, and strnck the peasant three violent blows 

J in the face and hreast But oh, horror ! the sei-f stood up 

I'snd extended his hands conTtdRivcly, blood Btrenraed forth 

vfrom his nose and mouth ; he staggered a few steps back 

plnird and fell dead I For a few minutes Eliakom stood petri- 

'fied with flight at this temble catastiiiithe, and, as soon as 

■be was able to collect his thoughts, made up liiw mind that 

Ftiiere was no I'eruedy for him but flight. He jumped in 

I bis wagon and drove off with the greatest speed, whipping 

khis horse without mercy. Aa foi' .Solomon, he sat in his 

mer bewildered, unable to ntter a woiii. 

EUakom might have proceeded for about an hour, and 

IS congratulating himself that night was fast approaching, 

trben he heard the tramp of a hoiite behind him. A few 

oinutee more and he conld clearly distinguish the words : 

V Stop, in the name of the Czar and the Law !" 

" There is no doubt," Eliakom thought, " that the dead 

jant has been found, and a genthirme is coming to arrest 

cold perepiration burst from him, and he could 

hanlly bi-ing the horse to a stop, so unnerved was he. A 

gendarme it actually was. He ajiproacbed the w^on, 

made a few remai-ks about the foaming horse that had been 

mercilessly treated, and asked for the passports of the 

sengera. Kliakom felt easier, for if the soldier had come 

t-him &>t murder he would treat him in h diSeraab 
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manner, and he handed him the documents. The gen.- 
danne did not open the papers, he stuck them into his sleeve 
and ordered the passengers to turn back and follow him. 
Eliakom remonstrated, saying that he had business before . 
him which suffered no delay ; but finding that it was of no 
use, he asked how far he was to return, and where was he 
to be conducted. 

*' Within half a vierst of the ' Green Castle' lives the judge 
of the district," replied the soldier. " I am to take you to 
him. He will examine yom* papers, and if they are all 
correct, you will not be detained." 

" But could not you glance over the papers yourself?"* 
Haid Eliakom imploringly. " Business is so pressing that I 
can lose no time." 

" Cannot help it. Law is law," was the laconic answer. 

But it was impossible to retm*n within such a short dis- 
tance of the " Castle " without running the risk of being 
arrested for murder. Eveiy effort must be made to avoid 
it if possible. 

" I will give you a inible," said Eliakom with a trembling 
voice, " if you will take the trouble to examine our pass- 
ports yourself and let us go." 

" I have strict orders to bring every passenger to the 
Judge himself. Would not do a thing against my orders- 
for even twenty-five rubles." 

Such an answer fi'om a Russian oflicial is as good as fix- 
ing the price of the favor he is requested to do. Eli^oni 
tried to beat the gendarme down, but he was immovable. 
*' Cannot do it," was his only reply. The miser had to take 
out the immense sum of twenty-Jive ritbles and give it to 
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the ann of the law ! What he felt at that time caimot well 
be described. The soldier took the money and allowed 
them to proceed. One hour more and they arrived at an 
inn where they were peaceftdly installed for the night 
Eliakom had to wash the blood stains fi'om his coat. Here 
he had an opportunity to reflect upon the adventures of his 
journey. He had become a murderer in his old age, and 
had to spend a lai'ge amount of money to escape the con- 
sequences of the crime. Who knows whether he is secure 
even now 1 How easily all these misfortunes (iould have 
been avoided ! 



TllK GITEST AT THE WEDDINCi. 



Eliakom and his son proceeded on theii* journey without 
further trouble, and the thkd day they airived at the place 
where the bride and her family were awaiting them. Un- 
pleasant remarks were made, ^nd irksome questions were 
asked about the paleness and weary appearance of- the 
^ests ; but Eliakom stammered a reply to the effect that 
" the uncomfortable lodgings and bad meals at the inns 
would affect the health even of a giant like Og, tJie King of 
Bas?ujm^" and all ftirther inquiries were happily averted. 
Eliakom was sick, and veiy meditative for the next two 
days, but he urged the wedding to be perfoniied without 
delay. Strange to say, and to the astonishment of the 
bridegroom and two or three guests who knew him before, 
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Eliakom began to display some marks of liberality. He 
made presents to the bride, the musicians, and the poor of 
the village, and was generally much more agreable than 
he had ever been in his brightest days. Solomon looked 
at his father with emotion. 

" The fearful incidents of om- journey," he thought, 

" have been the cause of resuscitating the Jewish heart 

that has been lying dormant in my father's breast, and the 

image of God now reasserts its position in his coun- 

• tenance." * 

On the evening of the wedding, while the guests were 
sitting around the well-spread tables, (for the bride's family 
were hospitable people, and on that occasion they had more 
reason than ever to be so) a man dressed in Oriental attire 
entered the room, and introduced himself as a native of 
Jemsalem, coming fi'om the Holy Land to collect money 
for charitable institutions that were located there. Of 
<}om*se he was welcomed as a Kabbi and a brother. A 
plate was immediately passed around the table to receive 
donations in furtherance of his mission, and after that the 
whole party joined in requesting him to tell them about 
the Wonderful things that were to be seen and learned in 
the Holy Land. Their cmiosity was more than satisfied. 
The stranorer told them so manv stories about the " West- 



* According to the Babbiuical teaching, every man. being created 
in the image of God, has a natural disposition to be good. This is 
what makes man look so noble when he is performing some good 
action. If man follows his evil passions, Satan causes his soul to 
fall asleep, and the image of God departs from him. Hence the 
repulsive expression in the face of a sinner. 
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em Wall," the cave of Machpelah, Rachers gi-ave, aud sim 
ilar objects of interest, that they forgot all about the 
well flavored dishes and wines that were being served. 
The only thing to be regretted was that he could not speak 
their dialect. He spoke no language but Hebrew, and 
that with the Oriental accent, generally known as the 
^'Sephardaic pronounciation." The women, and some of the 
men even, could not understand him ; but they thronged 
aroirnd him nevertheless, and made the others act as inter- 
preters. When their cmiosity was satisfied, all retmned 
to their seats and the Eastern brother and Rabbi was in- 
vited to partake of the supper. But he refused to sit at the 
table ; he could not eat in the manner Em'opeans eat, nor 
did he like to be stared at while eating after his own 
fashion. This objection presented no difficulty. A table- 
cloth was spread on the floor of an adjoining room, and 
everything was an-anged thereon to the satisfaction of the 
" pious " man. Some of the guests even had the pleasure 
of seeing him seated on the floor with his legs crossed 
under him, eating without either spoon or fork. After a 
wliile the door was closed, in order to let him enjoy the 
meal as he liked best. 

After the lapse of an hour or so the host began to think 
that the stranger had had ample time to satisfy his appetite, 
and he sent a servant to invite him to return to the rest of 
the party. The messenger came back with the report that 
the door was locked from within and that he received no 
answer on knocking at it. The host surmised that the 
'*pious'* man was performing his devotion, saying grace after 
his meal, and he left him undisturbed for another hour. But 
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when the messenger was sent a second time and returned 
with the same answer as before, adding that he had looked 
through the key-hole and had seen no light in the room, all 
present rushed to the door, and after repeated rapping 
forced it open. To their dismay they found the room de- 
serted ; the Oriental brother and Rabbi had vanished, with 
all the silver plate on which he was served, not forgetting 
even the candlestick of the same metal. Messengers were 
sent out in all directions to detect the scoundrel, inquiries 
were made at every house in the village, but in vain. 
Nobody knew a traveler from Jerusalem, no one had seen 
that night a man whose appearance and attire would 
answer to the description of the messengers.* 



VI. 

THE BAATi-SHEM. 

There was much disturbance in the house on the 
following day about this loss of silver plate, and even in 
the whole village there was nobody but talked of the 
Oriental swindler. They were certain that he was from 
Jerusalem, because of his speaking no language but He- 
brew. Eveiybody wondered how a man from that holy 
place could be such a scoundrel, unless he was possessed 
by the Evil-one himself Some of the women who had 
seen him at tlie party, even asserted that they had noticed 
from the strange lustre of his eyes that there was some- 



* See Appendix — '• The Mutual Death Insurance Co.' 
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thing wrong about him ; but they had been afraid to utter 
their suspicions lest he should do them some harm with 
his evil influence. Even the more practical-minded men, 
who were ready to admit that there are scoundrels among 
every class of people, could not account for this man's sud- 
den appearance and disappearance since nobody, except 
the persons that were present at the wedding, had seen 
Viirn either entering or leaving the village. While this 
-commotion was at its height, one of those holy men who 
can perform great wonders by the mention of the Holy 
Name (called Baal-Shem), arrived in the village accom- 
panied, of com'se, by his famulus. He performed three 
. miracles in the act of alighting from his wagon. Two beg- 
gars, the one lame and the other blind, approached his 
wagon asking alms, evidently taking him for a common 
passenger. He answered them : 

" A man like myself has no money to spare, but I shall 
give you something which is worth more than all the 
naoney in the world. Stand here and let me lean on your 
.shoulders while I alight." 

They wondered at the meaning of his words and obeyed 
his orders. He pronoimced some mystic words, leaned on 
their shoulders with both hands and jumped fi-om his 
wagon with the agility of a young man, though he was a very 
old and feeble-looking person. They experienced a severe 
shock through their fi'ames as his hands touched them, and 
instantly the lame man became straight, and the blind man 
received his sight. They ran through the streets neai'ly 
jnad with joy, relating the miracles to every one and calling 
.aloud : 
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" Blessed be the Lord, that there are such men in Israel I'" 
The excitement about the theft was forgotten over these 
new wonders, for every one in the village knew the two 
men on whom the miracles had been performed. They had 
been walking ai'ound the streets for two days previous, 
asking alms in the most miserable condition of bodily m- 
firmity, and now they were seen running as hale and hearty 
as could be. The inn where the holy man stopped became 
beleagured with the sick and infirm that came to solicit his 
help, and with others who came only for curiosity, to look 
at him. But he would not show himself to any one before 
he performed his afternoon devotion. His famulus would 
not give any information about his master to the numerous 
inquiries. He said he was not permitted to say more than : 
„ Believe in what you see and ai*e con\inced of, and never 
try to penetrate the mysteries of the Lord." 

The chronicler of this stoiy knows nothing of the 
wonders of spiritualism, except what he reads of them in 
the newspapers every now and then ; but he fiimly believes 
in the principle just quoted, and having seen such wonders 
performed by men who have no idea of subjecting spirits 
in the ordinary spiritualistic manner, he is not afraid to 
affirm that there are and will be wonders beyond the com- 
prehension of man as long — as long — ^well, as long as there 
are such men as the Baal-Shem existing in the world, no 
matter in what clime or under what banner they are sail- 
ing. 
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THE BRIDES FATHER AND THE BAAL-SHEM. 

t Ahouq llioBe who waited for the advice of the holy mail 
B Kaliuni, the man who had gained Solomon, the son of 
ikom, for a eon-in-law, and had tost the silver plate in 
irhich he had so hospitably serred the stranger from Jem- 
A holy man must know everything, and Nahom 
l-pame to ask him how lie could recover the stolen sUver. 
k "When fais name was announced to the Baal-Shtini, the lattfir 
t^i'ang to his feet as if he had' received an electric shock 
f .Bad exiilaimed : 

" Heaven be merciful nnto thy childi'en ! There are the 

F.odmes of Boul'trading and bloodshed in the trails of their 

I ji&rments, and tliey are ignorantof their guilt. Thus, alas! 

s to pass that they value a piece of metal more than 

'^w conscience, an earthen vessel more than honesty and 

■ Mhl" 

^ahnm heard the exclamation while he was standing at 

e door, and trembled in every limb. It was evident that 

the holy mjtn knew what he had come for ; but what mea^t 

Kthfl frighttiil allusions to soul-trading and bloodshed^ He 

LuTAB undecided whether to approach the Baal-Shera or not ; 

f.but wldle he was hesitating the latter continued : 

" Nahiun-bar-Jonah, step nearer to me. Or art thou 
I ashamed of thy crimes ? Truly, I tel! thee that the ci-iifie 
l.of the lahmaehtes who bought Joseph from the hands of 
I )m loothers, was no less than that of the men who sold their 
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s paralyzed with ttiTfir ; but the holy *^ 



brother!" Nahutn w 
man continued : 

"Nalnun-bar-Jonali, thtu haat itiut hithLx to consult 
how to recover cei'tain Biliei plat« nliich has been stolen 
from theo; but wliitlitT wilt thou yo to ieco\er tliy soul 
which tJioa hast lost by th\ owu evil ileedB ' Thou must 
reg^u it if tliou believest ui the One who gaie tliee a soul 
as j)ure and holy as such a giver can. Thou muni recover 
thy soul if tliou hast any desire of retumiiig it unto TTim 
that gave it ! Or wilt thou perish forever in the hand of i 
the Evil-one I Bohold, the spirita of thy forefathers (hffl« 
he recited Nahnm's genealogy up to the tenth generation) 
hoveling in the ah' around thee, waiting for thy deoiBion, 
anxious to know whether they are to reoognize their off- . 
spring in eternity, or must disown liim forever I" 

Only a single tallow candle was bui'ning in the Hpaoious 
room, and its dim light added to the-solemnity of the scene. 
The impressive words of the old man and his terrible mo- 
nitions took such hold of Nahum's imagination that he 
actually believed he saw the spivita to which the seer had 
called his attention. Hell seemed to be gaping at his feet 
and evil spii'itB stretching their hands to take hold of him ,. 
md drag him Into the abyss. Utterly overcome he fell at ' 
the feet of the Baal-Shem crying : " Save me father ! Save 
my soul I" The old man raised liim from the floor and 
said: 

" A omshed spirit is a sacriflce agreeable to the Lord. 
Repentance, prayer and righteous deeds can aveit the doom | 
ofae: 

" But tell me, Ba^dwned Nahum, *' what ia the fear. 
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fill crime which I have committed, aud ho^ 
for it t" 



" Thou hast committed a terrible sin in buying the poor 
id Solomon ffom the hands of hia avaricious father. Sol- 
pion is to aacrifice all his days for thy daughter ; thou 
lUt made him swear to do ho in the sight ot God and men 
(ithout asking him whelhef he is able or willing to act in 
^ordance with his solemn promise. Such a thing is no 
BBS a crime than soul-biirtei-, and if Solomon ia not con- 
Boted with the wife that has been forced upon him, and 
tolates the oath he baa taken, his sin falls upon the heads 
jf those who forced him to perjure himself." 
I "Ob, I underatand it now," exclaimed Nahum ; "but 
|ou know well, Kabbi, that such is the custom among our 
leople, and my sin is only the consequence of evil exam- 
^e. And yet I would offer my life to redeem the eiTor, 
fa I only know of aome way in which to do it." 
' "What ia united in the name ofUod cannot be severed," 
i^oined the Baal-Shem, " but there is another way to re- 
(MT the wroug. For the artifices ihoo hast employed to 
leoure Solomon's hand for thy daughter, thou must recotu- 
^nse him with kindness and £;enero3itv Five months' 
dme hast thou devoted to v k ng out this ua t age 
fotieme, thou must tl e efo e kee| ^ol mon and h s wife 
Ive years in thy ho s t eat 1 m 1 ke -i son nd t am him 
EB business at thy o vn expense By that t ne he w 11 be- 
)ome contented w LI h 1 om Iv vife an i si e w 11 learn 
\0- love and respect him under the influence o( the example 
(hou wilt set for her. ThiiftH the only advice I can give 
^b^ in the matter. I am certain tliat good treatment will 
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have the desired effect upon Solomon^ for be has a good 
heait and many excellent qualities. If thou wilt do this, 
thy sin will be forgiven, the happiness of thy children will 
be secured, and God will give thee His blessings as He 
does to all who honor His name." 

Giving this wholesome advice was not enough for the 
holy man ; he also made Nahum swear upon a scroll of the 
Law that he would follow it. He then accepted the gift 
which Nahum offered him, and promised to help him in 
recovering the stolen silver. Accompanying Nahum to 
the door with a blessing, he dismissed him with the follow- 
words : 

" Tell Eliakom-bai'-Daniel, the father of thy son-in-law, 
that Satan is hard at work painting a room for him in bell 
with the blood of a peasant." 



vin. 

ELIAKOM AND BAAT>-SH£M. 

Nahum reached home in the greatest agitation. He 
spoke about the holy man and the wonders he had per- 
formed in the most glowing terms, pronounced him a ben- 
efactor of mankind (just the title which the Chinese physi- 
cians like to assume) and addressing Eliakom he said with 
a mysterious expression : 

" Hasten to hind, Eliakom, he will save you, body and 
souL He knows the most secret thoughts of a man's heart. 
He told me that there are in heaven some fearful accusa- 
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tioDK against you ; and eliowed me a room iu liell witi 

Satan hard at work painting it with the blood of an iinoir- 

oumciaed one,* That room, he said, was destined for you. 

. Go to him immediately, leet the Evil-one should accomplish 

L faig work and you be lost forever." 

Eliakom nearly fainted at these words ; he hastily left 
(Ae houge and ran imlf bewildered to the man who was to 
e him. Arriving there he was told by the Banl-Shem's 
l^mu/us that he ooiild not see the holy man. He (the 
Ifcmulus) had orders not to admit anybody into his pree- 
rencefor he had important work on band. Eliakom said 
Ifce wonld wait until the holy man would be I'eady to re- 
FAeive hi"' , The famulus offered bim a seat in the ante- 
I chamber and requested him to watch at the door that 
(nobody might interrupt his master; as for himself, he 
1 have to leave hia post for b few minutes. No sooner 
ls the famulus out of sight than Eliakom looked through 
y-hole into the room of the holy man ; and great was 
Ibfl sight whiuh he saw ! 

The Eaal-Shem stood in the middle of room di-essed in 

fl white robe, both hands i-aised np toward heaven and his 

6 glowing with devotion. He vemahied iu this attitude 

I several minutes, and then bm'st out in a most fervent 

Eliakom listened intently and disuovei'ed that the 

I interceding in liis behalf; he prayed that the 

sat sin that stained Eliakom'a soul might be washed off. 

rayed that the wrong whioh Eliakom had done by 

5 the future of his son might be forgiven, and iitially 
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he pmyed that Elitikom might be deatiBed from the blood- 
stains with which he bad defiled his sou], and that he, the 
Baal-Sbem, might be enabled to annihiliite the devil which 
Kliakom had created by his uti'ocious urime. 

EliakoiD could hear every word and he could see the 
earnest and de*'out ex]ireBsion on the old man's face. He 
was in anguish. Suddenly there was heard a low mnmiiir 
through the room, the old man's eyesapai'kled with unusual 
brilliancy, a dark figin-e, like that of a peasant, arose as if 
from the ground, and the Baal-Shem called out: "'Here 

thou art, son of Topheth ! I defy thee in the name of !" 

Grasping the figure with both hands, the holy man codit 
menced to stniggle with it. Eliakom sank down in a 
Bwoon. 

When he reopened his eyes, he was in the Baal-Shem's 
room, and the old man and his famulus were standing at 
his side. The first words ho could utter were ; " Have 
you conquered him. Rabbi ? Is my soul saved 1" 

" Fear noti, my son," the oM man replied, " my task is 
not finished yet, but I hope I will be successful in the end. 
Thy pi-esencc behind the door gave tlie devil a chance to 
escape for the present. But how dost thou feel now V 

Much better. Rabbi," Eliakom answei-ed. ■' Bat tell me, 
for heaven's sake, how can I atone for my crime V 

The Baal-Shem told him tliat he must reform his life al- 
together. He, must hencefouh ti'eat everybody with re- 
spect, especially those who wanted his assistance. He 
must give tithes to the poor from all his earaings, and do 
his utmost foi- the benefit of the community. Eliakom 
promised to obey these injuoatioue in erefy {mrliqulatvaDdla 
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the Baal-Shem wrapped bim in his own white garment and 
made him swear that he would never alter his resolution, 
no matter what his future experience might be. The Baal- 
Shem and his fai&ulus answered " amen " when the oath 
had been pronounced. A reddish light glistened through 
the room for a second. Eliakom was then encom'aged by 
the holy man to be of good cheer, ordered to come to-mor- 
row again, and dismissed with a blessing. 

On the next day the Baal-Shem told Eliakom that he 
must leave the village for a few days. He therefore or- 
dered him to go home and be cheei^ful on the ensuing Sab- 
bath, for he, the holy man would not forget to do for him 
whatever he could even in his absence. 

He ordered Eliakom together with Nahum to sleep in 
the room where the stranger from Jerusalem had taken his 
lonely supper, on the ensueing Saturday night;* Nobody 
in the house should know why they were doing so. They 
should not be afraid of what they might see ; but neither 
of them should stir from his place nor utter a loud word 
until daybreak. They might have a candle burning in 
the room if they wished it On the following Monday the 
Baal-Shem would return, and Eliakom should come to see 
him. 



*The punishment of the wicked iH, according to the Oabalistd, 
suspended for the Sabbath day. When the day is over and the peo- 
ple of God have pronounced the blessing of *' discrimination " be- 
tween hallowed and unhallowed time, the angel of punishment calls 
out, **Let the wicked return to Skeol." This summons is immedi- 
ately obeyed by the poor condemned souls, who leave their Sabbath 
enjoyments to return to their respective placets of suffering. But 
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OP THE NISH^. 

Eliakom infonned Nahum seoi-etly about the orders of 
the Baal-Shem, and they w^ted imjiatiently and with feai^ 
for the things that were.going to ocuur. They tried to b? 
ae cheerful as they could ; but their minds could not wel^ 
flhake off the anticipation of what miglii await tbeitt nert 
Saturday night. At last the appointed night airived and 
Nahum infonned his family that he was going to spe 
with Eliakom in privacy, for tliey had particular buaineas 
to transact. All the inmates of the house went to bed, sjmI 
Nabum with Eliakom repaii'ed to tlieb" own designated 
apartuafint A burning candle waa placed upon the table, 
and the two having s^d tbeb' night prayera went to bed 
with palpitating hearts. 

Wben the houi- struck twelve a mndow was raised by 

on their joumey to BA^ol they tany become dangerous ta every liv- 
ing being they meet. The Sabbath night is aeoordiugly a very don- 
gerons time, and fur tbia reasoii ibe 94tli Faahn, u-hich ia recited tt. 
fonerala, hsa bseii incorporated in the prayers of that evening, 
reoitatioa of thia PHlam has tlie power to keep off the influence of 
evil spiritB. Among the hymns of that evening, there is one com- 
mencing with the words " Atbtir Ayvm v'nora" which, tradition 
aays, has been eompoHed by a great man who had been on a joiimey^ 
on that fatal night, and had been clear-sighted enough to see the 
evil spirita on their fiight to Hell. The fact might be believed 
but tor the literary merit of thut hymn, which is too great for the 
dreadfnl eircumatancea undtr which it is alledged to have been com- 
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mysteiioiis power in the room where Nahum and 

Siakom were lying. The two moved closer to one another. 

i, figure appeared in the opened window. It was that of 

' e Btranger from Jerusalem. It alighted upon the floor 

riHiout the slightest sound and moved with a ghost-like 

[itloii towMd the centre of the room. There it sat dowB 

>on the floor oroseing its legs beneath and gesticulating in 

r as if it were endnring the greatest tortures. It 

n began to strike it-s breast with ita left hand while with 

^ right it drew from its eapaciouB pockets and bosom the 

llv«r Tes.^els which had been lost, and deposited it on the 

r in the order in which it had been served at the wed- 

This done it arose from the floor and glided from 

lom as quietly as it had come. 

F " Did you see, Nahum f whispered Eliakom. " Youi- 

ver is here." 

" Yes, I see," waa the reply. " For heaven's sake, do 
pot speak !" 
' A few minutes afterward a alight murmur wae heard oat- 
Another figure ajipeared in the window. It was that 
f the bleeding peasant, Eliakom shrank together in con- 

"Put yom- hands around me," wldapei-ed Eliakom, "or 

fStti lost!" Nahnm silently complied with the requeet. 

fl bleeding ghost moved slowly toward the bed, grasping 

8 air wiUi its hands, as if desirous of catching Bom.ething. 

8 already near the bed, and with its next movement 

kjuld encounter Eliakom's head. But suddenly the Baal- 

B appeared in the window : nith one leap he was be- 

i t^« ghost uid the bed. Seizing the foi'mer with 
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both hands he uttered in a very deep voice : " Here thou 
art in my power, son of Topheth ! Give up thy evidence, 
or I will condemn thee to eternal anguish !" The ghost 
struggled for a moment, and having been forced upon itis 
knees by the Baal-Shem, it took out from its bosom a piece 
of bread soiled with blood which the holy man snatched 
from its hand and hid in his breast. He then pronounced 
some mystic words, and the ghost disappeared through the 
window. The holy man then contemplated the piece of 
bread with an air of misgiving, placed it under the pillow 
of the two bed companions, stretched his hands over their 
heads and pronounced solemnly and slowly the following- 
blessing : 

" May the Merciful give you peace and rest, and may He 
enable you to live in such a manner that your old age shall 
be an atonement for all the sins you have hitherto com- 
mitted." And he vanished through the window, which 
closed of itself behind him. 

With the dawn of morning the two bed companions 
arose to narrate the wonders they had seen. There were 
no end of the marvels they could tell, and the blessings 
which they poured upon their benefactor. As nobody bat 
Eliakom and his son knew the history 'of the peasant, the 
appearance of his ghost was explained in different ways. 
And no one could ever doubt the truth of their story after 
seeing the substantial evidence that was displayed in sup- 
port of it. 

On the foUoT^dng Monday the Baal-Shem returned to the 
village and found Nahum and Eliakom waiting for him at 
the inn. Nahum was admitted into his presence first, and 
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dismissed after a short interview, during which the holy 
man gave him his advice and blessings, and accepted the 
gifts which were offered him. Eliakom was then intro- 
duced. Having narrated all he had seen on the preceding 
Saturday night, he showed the old man the piece of bread 
which was surrendered by the ghost. The Baal-Shem took 
it in his hand and examining it said that it was not quite 
so large as it had been originally. He regretted to see that 
with all the trouble he had taken to rescue tlie evidences 
against Eliakom which were in Satan's possession, he had 
still not wholly succeeded. A portion of the evidence had 
been retained by the Evil-one. Eliakom must have com- 
mitted some sin of which the holy man was not aware when 
he interceded in his behalf. Eliakom had better make a 
full confession if he wished to be entirely saved. 

Blliakom had a great many things to confess ; among 
others he related how badly he treated the tenor of the syn- 
agogue choir. The old man listened patiently to all that 
Eliakom had to say, and when the other finished he said : 

'* Yes, there are sins, which are moi*ally as bad as, or 
even worse than murder, though people think the least of 
them. ^' one kills a man, he sins against the community, 
depriving it of a member that was created by God to con- 
tribute to the wellfare of all ; he sins against the laws of 
naturej destroying a being of body and soul like himself ; 
and he betrays a disposition most dangerous to mankind, 
being void of all sympathy with the sufferings — aye, even 
with dying agonies — of a fellow creature ! * Whoso shed- 
deth the blood of man, by man shall his blood be shed.* 
But he who discourages another one in his legitimate efforts. 
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to make a living, and thereby causes the heart's blood af a 
fellow man to boil with wrath and shame and dispair, he 
oommits as much of a sin as though he were to kill him, 
for the moriil agonies of disappointment and shame are 
faWj equal to, if not worse than, the agonies of death. And 
society suffers perhaps more by such an uncharitable action ; 
for if the disappointed man is not of the highest moral cultL 
vation, he is apt to become desperate and dangerous to 
his neighbors, while the dead can do no harm whatever in 
the world." 

The holy man continued for some time in this solemn 
sta'ain, and Eliakom, whose heart was sufficiently softened by 
his experiences of the last few days, was well prepared 
to appreciate every word. He wept bitterly, and promised 
to repair, as much as was in his power, all the wrongs he 
had conunitted against his fellow-men. The Baal-Shem 
made him swear again never to alter his good resolution, 
and promised to work in his behalf that the last portion of 
the evidence of his guilt that was in the hands of Satan 
should be recovered — after which he might rest assured 
that God and man were reconciled to him. 



X. 

THE >I£TA.MOBPHOSlS. 



The community of Oshmiana was astonished at the 
intelligence that Eliakom, " the Fly," having returned from 
the wedding of his son, had ordered a new coat for him- 
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9elf< aiul had declai'ed the intention of giving a rec«ption 

■party as soon as Solomon and hia newly-married wife 

ahould visit the oily. Soon after, news of even e, more 

startling character was circulated : Eliakom had donated a 

handsome sum of money to he digtrihuted among the poor 

students of the Talmud that were quartered in Oshmiana, 

and he had subscribed as a regular contributor to all the 

obarital>le inatitmions of the jilace. Solomon and hia wife 

arrived aft*r a lime, and invitations to the anticipated 

reception party were sent to all the prominent folks in the 

commimity. 

The good peojile did not know what to make of all this. 

'- Some were of the opinion that " a Jew cannot help witihiug 

K.tO have his brethren participate in his mirth, when he feels 

R^l^ppy," and Kliakom, miser as he was, was an Israelite 

lafter all. Others said that as long as Solomon was not 

r,|)ri)perly provided for, Eliakom was perfectly right in saving 

l'«very kopeek for las only son ; but now, having well pro- 

■ Tided for Solomon, the old man wished lo enjoy life and to 

t'behave in 8uch a mannci' as becomes eveiy respectable 

WBdite. Thus publiu opinion, all at once tnraed in favor 

if Eliakom; it even made an effort to jnstlfy bis former 

Trnly, "pnblic opinion ia a fickle goddess." It is an 

most every-day occurence that a man who is one day the 

f 'nbjeot of contempt and condemnation for his evil ways, 

s the next day the favorite of the public, is landed 

wto the skies for some good act, the first, perhaps the only 

le, in bis life. In Greece no one was to be declared a god 

vbile he lived ; but no sooner did one die while in the 
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Happy the man wboae 
; such a man ia immortal. 
II at the bottom ; his 



enjoyment of public faror, than he wax elbviited to divinity, 
and a thousand stories were invented to coatirm his posi' 
tion. Most biographies and atones of saints, heroes or 
other " great men " were written after they had departed 
from this Ui'e in some untisiialiy int«i-e8ting manner. Few 
of them.woold he known to na were it not for their last, 
perhapstheiroijy worthy deed. " Public opinion isa fickle 
goddess ;" she acta upon impulse. 
last act in life arouses ailmiration 
Eliakom was declared a good inai 
name, " The Fly," was heard no 

Among the guests invited to the reception party 
Samuel, the tenor singer. He refused at fii-st to accept the 
invitation, but when Etiakom himself came to him begging 
his pardon for the insult he had offered him, and tendering 
him the sum of thirty rabies, the largest amount he could 
have earned at Solomon's wedding, Samuel yielded, saying 
that " he could not deny liis Jewish nature." He took the 
money, pardoned the offense, and came to the party. The 
guests were highly pleased with the arrangements, and were 
ddlghted with Samuel, the tenor, who sang the finest songs 
and displayed his choicest slight-of-hand tricks to entertain 
them. Solomon's bride showed herself a good iiouaewife' 
and very amiable. The young couple were congratulated 
on all hands and received many marks of respect, the eiitep- 
twnmenf passed off most satisfactorily. When the guesta' 
were ready to take leave of the host, he addi-essed them in 
the following terms ; 

■' I was very much gratified to see you under my roof | 
I thank ym for ynur kind visit and earnestly beg of you to 
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pardon that foimer coarse of life for which I had become 
flo notorious among you. I do not intend to keep myself 
withdrawn from the community in the future, as I have 
done hitherto, and I hope that none of you will hereafter 
forget me whenever there is need of a true friend. My son 
is going to stay with his father-in-law for five years, and 
then, if I live so long, I purpose to give up my business into 
his hands and to retire into private life. If God pleases to 
keep me alive and send me the help I am most in need of, 
1 will then endeavor to make my house even more agi*eeable 
to you all than I can possibly at present." 

" Except to myself," intemipted the artist, " for I h6pe 
by that time to be settled as minister with some respectable 
congregation far from Oshmiana." 

" Never mind that," rgoined Eliakom with a smile ; " if 
such be the case, I will then bring you here at my own 
expense." 



XI. 



TRANSFIGUKATION. 



Five years expired after the occurrences narrated above, 
imd during that time Eliakom did not swerve from the reso- 
lution he had taken on his return from the wedding of hig 
son. The appellation " Fly " was accordingly substituted 
by the more respectable surname " The Nadib," or generous 
one. Eliakom's life and deportment were so entirely reformed 
that it vvas impossible to recognize the former " Fly " in 
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thepreBuut ''Kudib." The astouiehment whidi waii caused 
by Eliakom'a timt geuerous act, gave place to a feeliug of J 
respect I'or him, and finaliy he came to be considered the f 
woithiest man in t]ie community. People spoke of him 
with a feeling of sincere esteem, and the deepest sympathy 
was eQgendere<l in liis behali' when an expressiou of son-ow 
tatd. anxiety was noticed iu his face. The cause of Im ua- 
happiuesB was the morsel of blood-soaked bread which the 
Baal-Sliem had failed to wrest from Satan. The holy man 
bad given the assurance that it would be I'eturned unto him 
if his works " were acceptable before the Lord." It had 
not yet been retmiied — hence his ajisiety. 

Solomon returned to Oahmiana with his wife and two 
children. He had become a good busiiiuss man, thanks to 
the training received ^om his father-in-law, and had suc- 
ceeded in accumnlating a small capital of liis own, which 
he now intended to invest in his father's business. An-smge- 
mente were made for a paily to be given in celebration of hia 
succession to bis father's business. Invitations were sent to 
^ friends and a letter was dispatched to Samuel the tenor, 
who for three yeai's had been tiie minister of a respectable 
congregation in Kovuo. 

On the appointed evening all the guests were in attendance, 
all except Samuel, who in reply to Eliakom's kind invitation 
had written that '- he was not ceitsun whether bis official 
duties woidd allow him to absent himself &om Kovno for a 
whole week(itwa8 about two days' joumeyfi-omOshmiana.) 
He would try to obtain leave fi'om his cougiegation, but 
case he did not succeed, be begged Eliakom not to be 
disappointed. He sends hia best wishes, etc." 
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When the whole party were sitting around the well- 
spread table, Eliakom and Nahum presiding, the door 
opened and a feeble old man entered the room saluting the 
guests most courteously. Eliakom and Nahura imme- 
diately recognized in him their benefactor, the Baal-Shem, 
and welcomed him with the greatest respect. The old man 
took the seat that was offered him, gi'avely blest all present^ 
drank a glass of wine, and finally asked the host whether he 
could spare a few minutes for a private interview. Of course, 
he could. He offered to take the holy man into another 
room. The Baal-Shem asked whether there was no room 
in the house the windows of which opened toward " the East, 
as such a place would be the best suited for his purpose. 
There was such a room, and Eliakom took his benefactor 
into it with a palpitating heart. The holy man looked 
around him with an air of satisfaction, and addi'essed Elia- 
kom: 

" I came here to accomplish the work which I com. 
menced for the benefit of thy soul five years ago. Now 
comes the question whether thou dost feel thyself able to 
continue in the way of righteousness 1 Remember that 
thou hast sworn by the Holy Law to act in conformity 
with thy promise, no matter what thy future experience 
may he" 

Eliakom asserted that he would not give up his present 
ways for all the riches in the world, even if he had not 
taken the oath alluded to. That he would have been a 
happy man for the last five years, but for " the evidence 
which Satan still preserved " against him — ^that had been 
giving him great anxiety. The Baal-Shem was pleased 
3 



witii tlie aiiewei', ami wished to be left alone for half an 
houi', htier wliicli Eliakom slioald return with Nahtun and 
two of his gueste. At the expiration of the half hour Elia- 
kom came into the i-oom -again with the other persons that 
had been named, and found the holy man standing at the 
window apparently in deep meditation. The Baal-Shem 
did not hear them entering, and remained in the same atti- 
tude for Home time ; they ohayrved him with silent reverence. 
Suddenly he turned to them saying : 
" The time is come. Eliakom-bar-Dauiel, ait thou here T" 
Eliakom stepped neai'er, and, at the old man's dictation, 
uttered a solemn promise to pursue the path of charity and 
rights onsness wbidi be had adopted and had been walking 
in for five years ; all present said " Amen." They were 
then all ordered into a remote corner of the room and urged 
not to be frightened at what they would see. The Baal* 
Shem pronounced some mystic words, and suddenly the 
peasant's ghost, now no longer soiled with blood, appeared 
in the window, and glided into the room. The holy niaa' 
ordered it to give up its evidence, and it complied without 
resistance. Itwasthen about to depail:, but was du'ected 
to remain. The holy man hataded the piece of bread to 
Eliakom, then went to the open window, and turning 
around in some peculiar manner he became transformed 
into another person. It was no more the feeble old man 
who had come here, it was now the dexterous stranger 
from Jemaaleiu who faced the astonished beholdera. The- 
metamorphosed guest drew a pocket-book from hiu bosom, 
and handing it to Nahuni, said in Hebrew with the Sephar* 
daic accent : 
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" Here is the money which the Baal-Shem received from 
you for the restoration of the stolen silver. I did not intend 
to conunit a theft ; I only wanted to teach you to be more 
oareftil in your dealings with * pious men,* who too often 
take advantage of your credulity. Besides that, I had to 
do it to aid the Baal-Shem in his miracles and to bring you 
to him." Having said this he made a sign to the peasant, 
who instantly was transfigured into a gendaime, and said 
to Eliakom in the Russian language : 

" The twenty-five rubles which I received from you, I 
apent on the two cripples on whom the Baal-Shem had per- 
formed his first mu'acles in the village. I was so ordered 
by Samuel the tenor, by whose instruction I had acted as a 
peasant^ and had received three blows from you, the force 
of which I felt for a whole week afterward." 

" But where, in the name of heaven, is Samuel f* ex- 
claimed Eliakom. " Oh, what a fool I was ! I understand 
it all now, and would like to see him." 

" He was afraid to come here," said the gentleman from 
Jerusalem, lest upon seeing him you should be provoked to 
break your oath." 

" What does he think of me !" cried Eliakom. " Am 
not I Israelite enough not to perjm'e myself in such a man- 
ner 1 Far from being angiy, I feel indebted to him for 
the good lesson he has taught me. Let him come and be 
welcome." 

"And I," said Nahum, "will never forget what I owe 
to the man who worked so ingeniously and with such suc- 
<5ess for the welfare of om* children. Let him come and 
receive the thanks he desei*ves." 
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" He is very glad to hear you apeak like that," r^oined 
Samael, who was none other than the man in oriental 
attire. 
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The illustration of the stranger from Jerusalem is not overdrawn. 
Villainies of this kind are of very frequent occurrence in Lithuania 
and other places w^re superstition is strong. Such practitioners 
as have either lived for some time in Jerusalem, or have come in 
contact with Oriental Israelites and learned their manners, very often 
assume the title of ** Messengers from the Holy Land," and collect 
money under false pretenses, or simply help themselves in what- 
ever way they can ; their oriental manners being a sufficient warrant 
for high estimation among their credulous dupes. Some practition- 
ers of this kind have recently tried their skill in this city; but 
they have been checked in their enterprise by some well-meaning 
persons. I can not refrain from giving the editor of the ** Jewish 
Times" the credit for the interest he has taken in the matter, and 
for opening bis columns to those who chose to unmask the hypo- 
crites before the public. Here is a correspondence which has been 
published in the ** Jewish Times" of Nov. 10th, 1871 : 

THE MUTUAL DEATH INSURANOE COMPANY. 

BABBI SAUL BENJAMIN EAHANA, OF JEBUSAIiEM, 

President of the Board of Directors. 

Mb. Editob : Herewith I send you the circular of a newly-found- 
ed and very peculiar business association, and I most earnestly re- 
quest you to publish the following explanation thereof, so that all 
the deceased friends and relatives of your readers may lose none of 
its offered benefits. 
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The aasociation in question has propbsed to proyide for any per- 
son, who has died since the beginning of the world, a sufficient 
quantity of Kaddhh^ EUTnale-rmhrnim, Mi SlieheroGh, of every 
sort and description, and even [of prayers at the *' western wall" 
of the ruined temple of Jerusalem, for the moderate consider- 
ation of three dollars a year per soul, this premium to be paid by 
such among the living as desire these benefits for their departed 
friends. 

A. paragraph or two quoted entire from the constitution, will 
furnish, I think, a clearer insight into the matter : 

Sec. 1. ** Every person, without distinction of sex or age, is enti- 
tled to become a member of this organization, provided he is will- 
ing to pay a monthly due of nx> less than twenty-five cents to the 
funds of the society." 

Sec. 4. * * Every member is entitled to procure for his deceased 
friends or relatives the benefits of this society, provided he pays 
the respective dues (for each soul) as long as he lives ; and this is 
a great favor and benefit to both the proposer and proposed. " The 
last sentence of this section deserves the acknowledgments of all 
humanity. 

Sec. 6. declares that " it will be open for every one, viz., Phari- 
sees, Ghassidim (names of denominations), Chebron, Zefath, and 
Tiberia (names of places) without distinction. " 

This clearly illustrates the liberal principles on which the organ- 
ization is based, and at the same time it opens for the society such 
a vast field of action, as has never been open before to any business 
organization in the world. Just consider, Mr. Editor, the number 
of souls which have departed from this world since the time of Abel, 
and which, witnout distinction of sex, age, nationality, or creed, may 
become members of this society ! It is incalculable. 

This curious and unique invention in the way of insurance busi- 
ness is worthy of its author, the illustrious rabbi and President of 
the Board of Directors, and beats all that has been done till now by 
your boastful American speculators. 

Besides its infinite field of action, this association is exempted 
from many disadvantages under which life insurance associations 
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latior, viz., the direotors need not be of financial Tepotation, nor 
need they invent any capital to fieonre credit for their enterprise, for 
everybody knowa thst the " benefits" which they offer can be pro- 
cmred for nothing. Neither need they invest mnch labor, or employ 
clerks at high salariee, for their chief duty is (o take care of clients 
who are, or wiU be, in the '■ realms beyond" onr httle globe j and 
vhat man , however active or indtutriona, wak ever able to do as 

F mnoh? 

Alaa, that the moat aacred feelings of oar Orthodox co-religionists 

^ , lihoiilll ba turned to such advantage by a set of miserable acoun- 

The two Bo-called rabbis from JemKalem were checked in their 

first ealerprise (see J(iini«A I'imen, otJnlyl4). They eliiimed to ba 

a collect money for the religious eHtablinhmentH in Jeni- 

I oalBm ; but they were declared barefaced awindlers by the moat 

lis of that city in the Hebrew periodioal, OTialiaaeteth, 

a by a correapondent in the Jgrnelit, of Mainz, and by let- 

t to Bome of the most prominent Israelites of this city, 

' Their conrage, however, never failed them, and '' the Mutual Death 

is the new flag under which they are Railing, in die 

'' hope of oheatiug the lost cent out of the pockets of the poor ped- 

BTB and gla/iers of New York. They have named their Hocfety 

) OUmnif the Tree of Life. Does it not aoand like duvilieh 

"" noekeiy? Tbey may also reckon on Bome snoceRB, for they know 

L; veil with whom they have to deal ; the objects of their villainy is 

K benighted oIrss, who read no newapapem, and will never aooept 

the taatimony of beardless men agaiuat such long-bearded aaints. 

ISx. E. H, Sorasohn refused to participate in their scheme, after 
lie had become convinced of their trne character, and they have 
' fetmd a new ciiampion of a less scrupulous, and more boiaterona 
f ^(haraoter in the person of a certain Mr. Morris Aleiander. 

Here the reader my ask if there are no men of honeaty and com' 

mon sense among QioHe on whom theiie paraniteB are preying, and 

why nothing is dune by auch men to unmask the hypocrites 7 In 

answer to which queries I shall make the following statement : 

When I received the oironlar to which I have referred, and had 
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perused its oontents in the jargon in which it is printed, I immedi* 
ately started to see Eabbi Moses Ahrenshon, of East Broadway, to 
leani something nearer of the enterprise. The readers of your 
paper will perhaps remember that it was this gentleman who pro- 
vided me with the facts which I laid before them in my article on 
" Pious Scoundrels," and so I hoped that he could enlighten me on 
this subject, as well. • I found the venerable man sitting, as usual, 
in his library, with a big, dusty volume on the table before him. 
The following conversation ensued : 

*' Gk>od morning, Babbi ; I have not seen you for a long time, 
and come to inquire after your health." 

** Good morning, my son ; I really thought you had forgotten my 
existence," was the kind rejoinder. 

Here the old matron, with whom I boast of being in high favor, 
came out of an adjoining room, sighing and groaning as usual, but 
always alive to her duties. 

'* Mr. G^rschuni (so she is pleased to address me) is not the man 
to forget his friends. How have you been ?" 

" Why", I am quite well, as you see. I hope you are also well, for 
you look younger every time I see you. (The old lady is pleased 
with a compliment now and then.) Is there any news in this quar- 
ter?" 

The old man made a sign to his wife to keep quiet, and. asked me 
whether I knew of any news ; his gesture did not escape my obser- 
vation, and gave me the idea that he had something on his heart, 
which he would not like his worthy helpmate to betray to me. I 
therefore started at once for the object of my visit. 

"Yes, Babbi," I said, **I have heard strange sounds in the air, 
and have come here to get some information from you about their 
nature. Do you kno^ anything of this ?" and I handed him the 
circular, 

*' Of course, I know about it, but you are the last person to whom 
I would like to speak about it ; to say the truth, I am sorry you 
ever became aware of it." 

** Why, Babbi, have you no more confidence in me, or do you 
think it can do me harm if I know of it ? I beg to differ with you 
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on iSke last point. The whole affair looks like a *^ Death Insurance 
Company," and I was thinking about procuring its benefits for the 
souls of Baruch Spinoza and Heinrich Heine. Can you not tell me 
what were the names of iheir mothers ?" 

The old man laughed heartily at my joke, and his wife wanted 
nae to explain to her what funny thing I had said, iha.^ she might 
participate in her husband^s mirth. I gave her an explanation which 
made the Babbi laugh more and louder, and helped me in carrying 
my point, for my raillery gave a different turn to the dispostion of 
the venerable man, and he became more willing to talk to me i^bout 
what I wanted to know. 

'* I did not want you to learn anything about the schemes of these 
men, for I was afraid you would publish the facts ; and the blame 
woidd be put on me, and I would have to suffer for it more than I 
suffered for the publication of your first article about them." . 

"Why, did they really cause you trouble? I am indeed sorry 
to hear it, but you know it is not my fault ; you requested me to 
write it." 

** Gk>d bless you, my son, I do not blame you at all ; of course, 
you acted as I requested you to do. But these men have paid me 
for it. They combined with Mr. Streisand, who is a bird of the 
the same feathers with them and pronounced anathema on me. 
Then they placed agents near the door of my house and every man 
who wanted to consult me on some religious matter, or hire a 
seat in my place of worship for the ensuing festivals, was ad- 
dressed in the street, and informed that I am under anathema, and 
that it is unlawful for any good Israelite to have anything to do with 
me. You know what a Gherem is, and can imagine what an effect it 
had. And to crown all their proceedings they have drawn into their 
couucil one of my bitterest enemies, a wine-merchant, whose wine 
J declared some time ago improperly prepared, and have persuaded 
him to bring a suit against me which has cost me alredy more than 
I can afford, and God knows what will be the end of it. Besides 
that, Mr. Morris Alexander sent up his worthy helpmate to insult me 
for my proceedings, and when I left the room to avoid her, she 
raised a frightful uproar. She actually beat my poor wife. Now, 
8* 
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these ore the teesoos vhj I' am afraid of theee men, and vhy I did 
not want yon to write anything mot* abont them. I roqaoat yon, 
therefore, not to do it, for my aake." 

I BSBiued the poor old man thBt if I wrote anything abont them, 
I wonld take good care that it ahould be known that I did it of my 
own acooid, and that the blame rests this time entirely on my 
shonlders. 

I think the above statement gives a clear idea of the base weapons 
which thene sconndrels use against the more honest of their Ortho- 
Aos brethren. In my next I pn^ioae to illnatate the character of 
their dnpes, as well as their moral sentiments. I hope it willmake 
an interesting clonmn for some of yonr readers. 

Hsubi Gsaeom. 
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METAMORPHOSE OF A LITHUANIAN BOY. 



PART FIRST. 

AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 




I. 
MT FIRST SECRET. 

NE fine suramer's moniing I was strolling along 
Zarietcliy street, a nan*ow thoroughfare in Wilna, 
with a volume of the Talmud under my arm. A 
friend, by the name of Joshua, met me, and the 
following conversation took place : 

" Well, Joseph," said he, " I was just going to the Beth- 
Hamedrash to see you." 

"And I am going home to take tea," I rejoined 
" What do you want of me ?" 

O, you cat-headed fellow,"* my friend exclaimed, 

have you forgotten that you agi'eed to go with me to- 
Mr. L/s to-day r 

♦The cat, according to the Talmud, (Horioth, fol. 13, a.) is the 
most forgetful animal. Hence the appellation '^ cat-headed" for 
any one that has a had memory. The Lithuanian Jewish dialect 
abounds with such expressions. 
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" For heaven's sake do not speak so loud ! There is 
my father coming right behind me. Wait for me on the 
lawn by the synagogue ; I shall join you within an hour.'* 
And I tm*ned from him abruptly without another woni. 
Soon afterward I was joined by my aged father. 

"You are going home for refreshment, I suppose," my 
father said. "Come, I shall tell mother to prepare an 
omelet for you. You deserve such a treat for your dili- 
gent study to-day ; yo\ir teacher told me that you acquitted 
yourself finely." He took me by the hand and we pro- 
ceeded homewai'd. But before we airived he suddenly 
asked me what Joshua had wanted of me, and then he 
warned me, perhaps for the tenth time, to have nothing to 
do with that boy. 

Joshua was a bnght, good-natured fellow. His father 
was dead, and his mother, fearing lest he should be draft- 
ed into the army, sent him to the Rabbinical seminaiy, the 
pupils of that institution being exempted from military 
duties. According to the settled convictions of all " pious " 
Jews, saving children in that way from the army is simply 
preserving them to become renegades, inasmuch as pro- 
lane languages and sciences are taught in the seminary. 
This was the reason why my father did not want me to 
associate with Joshua ; he was afraid that I too would be 
influenced by modem ideas. 

But I liked Joshua ; he was a warm friend of mine. 
We studied under one teacher before he had the misfortune 
•of becoming a student of modern knowledge. He was a 
more advanced scholar, older and stronger than I. He 
■always protected me against the assaults of the boys dur- 
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uigthe time we etudied iu the 'Heder.* Evei^body spoke 

well of him at that time, and everybody knew alao that 

. he did not become a studeiit at the seminary thi'ough 

r ohoioe. Now, I could not onderataDd why I should shun 

his company because of his misfortunes. 

Arriving at home my father praised me before my 
I mother and sister, and ordered the iiromised omelet. I 
I enjoyed the honors and the raeal exceedingly, for I always 
I ]iked to be praised a little, and to have an omelet with my 
\ tea. During the meal I informed my father that 1 intflnd- 
ed tx> go and see my old teacher, and that I wonld stay in 
[ his Betli-Hameilrash for the afternoon and evening serv- 
1 ices. Presently I was provided by my mother with three 
. k<y>eei;s, and my sister gave me a cake and a kiss, and ofi^ 
1 started to the synagogue lawn, 

I found Joshua waiting, and immediately informed him 

tliat I must be at my old teacher's Beth-Hamedresb for the 

Afternoon service. We Mtai'ted on our eri'and at a quick 

|>aoe i for there was not much time at my disposal. On 

, my way I treated Joshua with the cake which my sister 

t had given me. He was pleased at my kindness, said I 

s a good feDow, and called my sister an auge] with 

I dark eyes and black haii". The last seemingly ti-ifling re- 

[ mark had very serious consequences and was perhaps the 

biDge on which my life and destiny tmned. I had in- 

I tended asking my friend about the chai'acter and appear- 

e of the renowned Hebrew poet to whom I was going 

be introduced. It may be that I never would have 

' 'Beder^ ie a sort of private school azclnBivel; f i>r teaching Jew- 
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iioA the courage lo approach this man, had I previously 
■been better infoi-med concerning him. But Joshua'a flat.' 
tering remark about ray siater, whom I loved deai'ly a 
was veiy proud of, made me forget my proposed iaquiiie* 
I spoke about her alone until we reached the house toward 
which we were going, and there was no more time to aak 
questions. 

Joshua knocked at the door, and it was quickly opened 
by a servant ^rl. "We went In and were ushered into a dark 
ante-chamber to wail until the host should wish to see as. 
Here I became silent and thonghtfiil, my mind wandering 
oS in quite an unusual dii-ectlon. I had always had al 
notion that a man who wi'ote aonffs and was reputed to be 
an Bpicores," ought to be a young man in a short coat,f 
with long trowsers, skipping fu"ound the yard or playing 
on the lawn with otliers like himself; and thus I eKpected- 
to find Mr. L. engaged. I thought he would meet na' 
laughing, play some trick upon Joahua, or make BomA 
funny remarks about myself, and then we would b 
friends. He would tell me how to compose "Hebrews 
songs," for which I would treat him with apples of cakefL' 
Imagine my astonishment when I saw Mr. L. lived in a 
neat house, (with becoming window curtains !) and that 1 
was left in a dark ante-chamber to wait untU he should 
wish to see me, as if the man was the physician of oop 
city and no Israelite at ^1. I became veiy nervona. 



* Su(^h in the appellation of irreligious men of learning. 

+ Pious people must wear eoaia that reach the heels and bceecho* 
juat long enough to cover the kneea, wbece they meet 
tw aad an tied. 
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fiould not liear what Joahua was whisperiug to me, and 
would have ran away if there hud been time ; but a, door 
opened and a venerable old man with a. tall and stately 
figure appeai'ed and called Joshua to enter with his friend. 
I no longer knew where I waa, and hardly noticed how I 
fiame to stand presently in a tidy little study before the 
"d man, who wjis now seated ut a writing desk 
Btrewn with papers. I think Joshua pinched me to reoall 
e to my senses. 

" Rabbi," saiQ he advancing, " this is my friend Joseph, 
of whom I apOAe to you yeatei'day at school." 

The aged man fixed his thoughtful eyes upon me ; and 
the book-shelves with the huge volumes, the inscriptionB 
. on the walls, the windows, ceiling, iloor and the Rabbi 
himself with his desk, commenced .to turn around me in 
euch wild confusion that I clung fast to the door-knob lest 
I should be drawn into the whirl. 

" Wliy, you seem to be afraid of me ! " said the old man 
in a soothing voice, " Step nearer, my son, and compose 
I yoHTBelf." He di^w me nearer to hia seat and put his 
hand n^OD my shonlder. I still felt the penetrating glance 
S of his eye, but his kind words and the gentle touch of his 
' hand allayed my nervousness. I could look up into big 
[ mild face. 

" Where do you reside t" he resumed. " Tour family 
kJb well known to me, and yom- name I have leained from 
* Joahua." 

Here my courage was completely restored. If the man 
knows my fiimily be must know also that I am a Jachaen, 
(of good exti-action) and an I/lui/, (excellent young scholar) 
of which I always felt proud. 
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" In Zarietchy street," I teplied. 

" And you have walked all the way hither 1 It is no 
wonder you look so exhausted. Take a seat, my boy^ and 
talk to me freely. Why did you not salute me when yon 
came in f 

I felt ashamed, and thought the time reason would be 
my best excuse. 

" I beg your pardon for that. Rabbi ; but I was so con- 
fused that I could not utter a word to save my life." 

" So I supposed, and I am pleased to hear you speak to 
the purpose. Joshua told me that you are a good boy and 
that you study well. Do you know anything of the 
Bible?" 

I did not know the meaning of the word " Bible," and 
when I was told that it was the naime of the " twenty- 
four " canonical books, I said that I knew the Pentateuch 
and the Psalms. He asked me next what I knew of the 
Talmud, and I commenced to recount with joyful pride all 
the chapters that I had studied in the various volumes* — 
over one hundred and fifty folio sheets. But what was 
my astonishment when I noticed Mr. L.'s countenance (a 
thoroughly Rabbinical one) gi*adually assumed as sad an 
expression as though he were hearing some distressing 
story. Other rabbis used to listen with delight to my 



^Beginners do not study the , Talmud consecutively. Easy chap> 
ters are generally selected to suit and develope the abilities of the 
student. This method is pursued until the pupil is able to *' read " 
— that is, to understand a page of the text with its commentaries 
without assistance, after which a regular course is taken up. 
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achievements in this line. I surmised that he was gi'owing 
tired of me, and said : 

" Rabbi, if I am troublesome, I would rather go." 

" No, my child. What makes you think so f 

" Well, I see you look so sad." The old man smiled 
and brushed back the hair which was hanging in disorder 
over my forehead. I was nearly moved to tears by his 
kindness. 

" No, my boy," he said thoughtfully, " I am not tired of 
you, and if I look sad, as you say, it is because I am sorry 
for you and for the whole class of which you are a speci- 
men." What reason had he to be sorry for me and for 
such as are like me ? was the fii'st question that was sug- 
gested to my mind ; but I thought I would rather not 
ask any questions I would go straight to my object, as 
soon as the opportunity offered itself. 

"Joshua told me," resimied the old man, "that you are 
anxious to learn the Hebrew tongue. Do you want me to 
assist you in your studies T 

" Yes, Rabbi, if you please. I heard that you can write 
the best JSebreto songs, and my friend told me that you 
are a very kind man ; I therefore came to request you to 
instruct me in writing such songs, if you please. 

The old man was so irritated at my last remark that I 
was afraid to look at him. His voice revealed his emo 
tion as he asked me hurriedly : 

" What fluid do you use for writing, child T 

" Ink, if you please," I answered in a trembling voice. 

" Listen, my boy," he continued hoarsely, " you cannot 
become a writer of such songs, as you call them, until you 
4 



shall have learned to write with blood! With blood, I; 
say !" he added with deep emphasis, arising f'roni hia aeat, 
" Not with the blood of Caparoth,* nor with the blood of 
any animal that is sacrificed for joyful feativities ; no, the 
blood which we use for wTiting om- Boogs is that of our 
owii hearts, sometimes diluted with bitter tears. Toa 
liave au milueky ambitioti, my child. To write nebrew 
songs, indeed ! Thei-e were no such songs written for a 
long, long time. It is true, some of our lace tried to- 
tmts Bometiiing that should resemble a song, but it was 
failure ; they did not use the proper fluid. Now we begin 
again, and we must nse om- heart's beat blood. Go, my 
boy, take your Gemara (volume of the Talmud) and stutly 
it assiduously. You will beoome a Rabbi, lead a lazy and 
. useless life, prououuce everything wicked except that 
which brings no good. You may perhaps leam to write 
songs with the blood of Caparolh and he considered a boly 
man- But never think of writing such songs as mine." 

His face became so flushed, his eyes so sparkling, and 
hia voice sa loud jis he proceeded, that I was almost fright- 
ened to death looking at him and listening to bim. I 
need not add that I did not understand a word of what 
he said, although I did not lose one syllable of this re- 
markable outburst. I supposed be must be conjuring up 
spirits by means of aorceiy or Cabala. 

Here, to my i-eUef, a stout old gentleman came into the 
room. His gi-ay beard reached almost to hia fprdle and 

■ CapffitJth — birds alauglitBred the day before the daj of Atone- 
ment and Drigiimlly legexded bb anhatitnteB for sacriSces ; but snb- J 
aeqneutly mou; snperatitious ideoa beonme imbued iu the pnutios, J 
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Ws dress was the usual long wide coat, known by the name 
otsupez, with a broad-brimmed, low cylinder hat. The only 
peculiarities about him were polished boots and cleanliness 
of dress, which seldom belong to a Talmud-bred Rabbi. 

" Good afternoon, Beril," the visitor said to the illas- 
trious poet, noticing Joshua and myself only with a pass- 
ing look. " Are you again woiTying yourself withjnaughty 
boys!* I tell you it is no use . . . ." 

"No, Hirshel," inteiTupted the host, "only one of them 
is a pupil of our school and a very good boy he is too. 
The other," pointing to me, " is Tobias' son, a boy of 

eleven years who knows a d sh lot of Talmud, and is 

as proud and knowing as a man of forty, so that you see 
the child in him only when questions of utility arise. He 
is precisely what the prophet characterized with the words : 
"Ephraim is like a cake not turned, "t He came to ask 
me for instruction in writing Hebrew songs. I told him 
how it is I write my songs and advised him to go home 
and try to provide a new Machzor and Selichoth % for us. 



* These two great men, whose names I forbear to mention, took a 
personal interest in each pupil of the seminary I have mentioned, 
enoooraging or reproving them individually. All the rest of the 
•Jews treated such students with disdain. 

tThis verse occurs in Hosea viii, 7, and is a most expressive figure, 
characterizing a mind that is over-ripe in some respects, tmd utter- 
ly undevelope'^ in others. 

X Machzor and Selichoth — Books of chants and hymns, the first 

for every festival in the whole year round (which is indicated by 

the name Machzor from chazar to revolve or turn around); the lat- 

ter containing hymns to be recited before the morning prayers 

daring the first and last weeks of the year — chants and hymns that 
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He comes from a stock that can do it, you know. Please 
talk to him a little, I must breathe the fresh aii* for a few 
minutes for I am grieved to death." Saying which he left 
the room. 

The visitor took a seat and puffing and blowing he un- 
buttoned his coat, disclosing a long woolen zizith* hang- 
ing fi'om under his waistcoat. Having rested himself tL 
little, he called me neai*er to him, took me between his 
knees and commenced questioning me about my family 
with the interest of an old acquaintance. He then wanted 
me to recite something from the Talmud — a thing I re- 
fused to do, assigning as a cause that it would make Mr. 
L. even angrier than he was ; my real reason was of quite " 
a different nature. But he managed me so well, that be- 
fore I knew it, I was involved in a talmudical discussion 
with him, and I was so interested that I even forgot the 
host, who had returned and quietly resuming his seat was 
listening to our argument. After a while I remai'ked that 
it was nearly time for the afternoon service and that I 
would have to go. The host took a small Bible from the 
shelf and presented it to me, advising me to read it as 
much as I i)0ssibly could, never to stop at any difficult 
passage but always to go ahead trying to retain in my 
memory as many as possible of the passages I understood, 
and reading the whole book through every month if I 
could. I remonstrated that we had at home Ihe whole 



more or less invoke forgiveness, wherefore the book is called 
Selichoth from solachy to forgive. 

*Zizith — The dress to whidi the Show-threads are attached ; other- 
wise called Arba-Canpoth, on account of its having /(wr camera. 
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** twenty-four," with the commentaries of Mezudoth ; that 
I had no need of the book ; but the old man wanted me 
to take it and said that the commentaries of Mezudoth 
were precisely those which would do me the least good. 
,1 finally took the Bible and huiTiedl\ left the house, for- 
getting even to thank him for the present. 

As soon as Joshua and I were in the street^ he said to 
me : 

" You are a lucky fellow, Joseph ; my purpose in intro- 
ducing you to Mr. L. was simply to show you that he is 
altogether different from what .people believe him to be. 
I little imagined that he would take a liking to you ; but 
it seems he has done it ; and what is more, Mr. K. himself 
was evidently pleased with you." 

Mr. K. f was that the gentleman who wanted me to re- 
cite a passage in the Talmud ? I never heard of him be- 
fore." 

"O, you fool !" exclaimed Joshua with indignation. **I 
wonder how people can ever take an interest in such an 
ignoramus as you are ! You did not know that * Bible * 
means the * twenty-four,' and most probably you are not 
aware that Mr. K. is the renowned Kabbi Hirshel Simches, 
the inspector of our seminaiy." 

" Rabbi Hirshel Simches ! Good Lord! I know more 
about /him than you think! But now I must take the way 
to my old teacher. We will talk more about this incicient 
to-morrow between the afternoon and evening services. 

Joshua turned into another street, and, left to myself, I 
sank into a deep reveiy. The scenes I had attended had 
been veiy novel to me. The noble and imposing a^^e.».\'v\\\«^ 



■■ 
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of the great poet were the very reverse of the conception 
I had formed of his person and manner. His mys- 
terious language, and his sudden anger contrasted strange- 
ly with his general kindness ond thoughtfulness. Of Mr. 
K., too, I had entertained a very different notion. His 
name was often mentioned in our house, for he had stood 
in business relations with my father some twenty years be- 
fore, and often had I heard them comment on his deep 
leaining and doubtful orthodoxy. I had always imagined 
that he must look fearfully shabby, and must behave veiy 
harshly toward religious folks. And then Mr. L.'s advice 
about reading the Bible — what a funny name it seemed to 
me for the " Holy twenty-four ! " — And the small book 
which had been given to me, what was I to do with it I I 
could not possibly take it home, .for how could I tell 
my father where I obtained it ! In addition to these 
things, imagine the consciousness of having done some- 
thing that was in open violation of the wishes of my pa- 
rents, and the fear lest they should become aware of it ; 
and you will have some estimate of how I felt when I ar. 
rived at the Beth-Hamedrash of my old teacher. But 
new emotions were in store for me there. 



n. 

THE BETIl-HAMEDRASU IN TWILIGHT. 

'' I AM glad to see that you remember me and that you 
are well," my old teacher addressed me, when he saw me 
coming ; " but you look so tired, Joseph!" 
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" No, I am not tired, Rabbi ; I like to see you as often as 
you and my parents pennit me to come here." 

The Batei-Medrashim in Wihia, as in every other city in 
Russian-Poland are provided with libraries of Talmudical 
and casuistic Rabbinical works, for the benefit of those who 
devote their time to such studies. Usually these places 
serve also the pm'pose of synagogues where service is held 
thrice every day. They are maintained by the seatholders 
or patrons. In every Beth-Hamedrash there are three or 
more men whose sole occupation it is to study ; they are 
also maintained by the seatholders. These students or 
JBachurim^ at they are generally called, dine each day at 
the table of another patron, they reside in the Beth-Hamed- 
rash, on the benches of which they form their beds by 
night. My old teacher had become such a Bachur in his 
old age after he could no longer perform the functions of a 
teacher. But the Beth-Hamedrash which he had chosen 
for his abode did not very well con-espond with his chai- 
acter and' fame. 

The patrons (or Baalei-Batim, as seatholders are com- 
monly called,) of this Beth-Hamedrash were known as 
men who did not discard modem knowledge ; and though 
it was rumored that their sexton spoke in^everently of the 
Sohar,* and that some of their Bachurim were studying 
grammai* and modem languages they did not dischai'ge 
their sexton, nor did they reprove the Bachmim. My 
teacher, when asked why he chose this Beth-Hamedrash for 
his dwelling, instead of some other which enjoyed a better 

*A book of oabilistic commentaries on the Pentateuch. 
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reputation, said that he did not care about the doings of 
others and that this place suited him best, as there were 
such books as he required, and on account of its being a 
quiet place and affording him the rest he needed. 

About the time of the afternoon service the Beth-Hamed- 
rash usually presents a lively appearance. The seathold- 
ers coming in, some to pray, others to study an hour or 
so before or after services. The Bachurim pursue their 
studies louder than usual in order to show themselves dili- 
gent before their patrons. Between the afternoon and 
evening services a lecturer reads the Bible with comment- 
aries to the people. But while he is reading and explain- 
ing, others ai*e pursuing their own studies, and it becomes 
a hard task for the lecturer to speak in the midst of such 
confusion. One could see him sitting at the table talking 
and gesticulating to the ten or fifteen around him, but could 
scarcely hear a single word even in his immediate vicinity. 

In the Beth-Hamedrash of my teacher no one was per- 
mitted to study aloud dmiiig the deliveiy of the lectmre. 
Their lecturer was a man of great eloquence, liked much 
by the younger generation, but very unpopulai* with the 
older people, for he was reputed to be a Maskil; that is, a 
man who confines himself not only to the laws (wiitten or 
traditional), but who turns his mind also to the pursuit of 
other knowledge. In fact. Rabbi Chaim Rumshishker's 
sermons and lectures, though they seldom failed to make 
the desu'ed impression on the heaits of his hearers, were 
disapproved of by the more pious and Talnmd-trained 
scholars. " Why," the last would say, " all his similes and 
illustrations are taken from the German or Russian books. 
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and his arguments are all after the manner of modem in- 
quiring philosophy, which almost desecrates the subject 
of which it treats." But they would listen to him never- 
less, as they, said, " for the sake of criticising," but the fact 
was his lectures were instructive and it was a pleasure to 
hear him. 

" Have you ever heard Chaim Rumshishker ?" my teacher 
asked. 

" No," I said ; " when he was, not long ago, invited to de- 
liver a sermon in om* Beth-Hamedi*ash, my father told me 
that it would be more profitable for me to stay at home 
and study my lessons than to hear him ; and I acted in ac- 
cordance with his suggestions. *' 

" Well then, you can hear him here, and tell yom* father 
that I permitted you to do so.'' 

There was no more time for conversation. The sexton 
rapped on the table', which was the signal for the service 
to be begun. In the middle of the service the lecturer 
came into the house followed by a number of his admirers. 
He was a gentleman of a dark complexion and very ex- 
pressive countenance. The most remarkable feature in his 
face was his eyes. I never in my life saw such a pair of 
eyes. They were of extraordinary size and so black, so 
burning, and restlessly turning in theii* sockets, that one 
could only form an idea of the impression they made 
having seen them. By themselves they might be taken as 
au indication of the most dangerous character, but together 
V^ith the sympathetic countenance and furrowed face of 
theh' owner, his loose black hair, liis round beard, and 

lips always curled in a good-natured smile, when he was 

4* 
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not in the piilpit, these eyes could not fai! to impart the 
idea that there stood before you an energetic thinker who I 
ooold Bympathize with you and love yon ; they caused you 1 
to cotu-t hJ8 good dispositioa, hut for all the world they 
made yon dread being i-ebuted by that man. Imagine 
Biich features with a tall and slender figure wrapped in a 
long orleance eoat, with a somewhat shabby cylinder on his 
head and you have the live Chaim Rumshishker before 
you. 

During the loud i-ecitation of Sh'monab-Esreh, (Litany) 
my teachei' took me to the table where the lecturer waa to 
sit and gave me a seat not far fi-om' him, requesting the 
two gentlemen between whom I was placed not to incom- 
mode me. After the service, the lecturer took his seat 
and all in the house cro^vded around the table. The sex- 
ton distiibuted Bibles, and the sixth chapter of Mioha waa i 
announced for the text. During the lecture the house be- 1 
oame crowded to its utmost capacity and all the windows ■ 
had to be thrown open. ■ 

The lectni-er gave a pi-eliminary sketch of the magnaa-'l 
imity of God, and of the importance of Israel as the race I 
which was chosen to caiTj' forth His truth into the world. I 
He described how the Israelites "gi-ew fat and kicked,"'! 
how they acted not in accordance with God's will, 3tsing 
destined to teach morality and truth to the human laoe, 
they ^so were obliged to set a good cvample to all other 
nations, but they did not. They " rebelled against the 
Lord and his commandments." It was high treason. Thwr 
inspired men understood that grave consequences would 
follow and tried to open the eyes of the people. The 
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prophet Micha comes before the people laden with such 
thoughts, and announces that a great ti-ial is about to take 
plac^ The majestic mountains and hills, and the mighty 
foundations of the world are summoned as judges and 
jurors. The plaintive is the Lord and the defendant — 
Israel. 

After such an introduction the i>eople ai'e prepared to 
hear from the prophet the severest charges against them 
and subsequently perhaps some apologies for their evil 
deeds. But the prophet is determined not to let their 
thoughts have their own course ; he is aware of the senti- 
ments he has awakened in their hearts, and leaving them 
for a while to theif reflections, he startles them with a new 
and unexpected featm*e of illustration. He brings the 
complainant before them. But instead of the mighty Lord 
at whose word the severest judgment is expected, he ap- 
pears in the character of an aged father, tenderly reprov- 
ing and admonishing his naughty child. The people are 
astonished, then* attention is riveted to every word uttered 
by the prophet ; he addressed them in the name of God with 
the endearing appellation " my people," and brings for- 
ward all the goodness of the Lord in a most touching 
manner. They are moved to tears of gratefulness when 
they heai* such kind words instead of the grave charges 
which they expected ; the prophet knows their sentiments, 
it is just what he wanted to call forth. He stimulates 
them to the highest degi'ee, assuming the character of one 
of his hearers, he exclaims, " What could be returned for 
all these manifold goodness of God ? Thousands of sao- 
lifices 1 Myriads of oil rivers ? The offering up of ob- 



I jectB which are deareat to man's heait, his firat-bom, the 
fruits of his body ? No, nothing of the kind ia required 
of them. Man may enjoy all the blessings he lias-if he 
will but do justice, love mercy and walk morally before 
the Lord." Could there be any more practical teaching 
given with a better effect T 

The lecturer went on in this strain, carrying the imagin- 
ation of his audience with him ; his clear and impressive i 
voice echoed througk the building, and many a heart 
heaved sobs and groans. Aa for me, child aa I was, I un- 
derstood every word be uttered, so clear was his expres- 
sion. I was nearly choked with my tears at first, and my J 
little Bible bears the niarka of those tears which I ooald \ 
swallow no longer. He concluded with a diaquiaition o 
the imagination in general, the nature of poetry and the J 
incomparable illustrations of the prophets in particular. 
He drew the Hnea between different characters of speech, J 
prose, song, poetry and prophecy ; the last was, according J 
to his ideas, a combination of the most glowing ii 
lion, profound knowledge of the state and character of tbel 
people, prompted by the greatest sympathy and love foKJ 
them, with a sagacious foreknowledge of their fate. SuohJ 
a fortunate combination of feeling, knowledge and elo-1 
quence, is the highest spiritual gitt God ever vouchsafe^J 
to man ; it is the veiy Holy inspiration. 

I never in my life said my prayere more fervently t 
I did the evening prayers after this lectui-e. I felt that » 
crisis was wrought within me and that I needed assistancel 
■of God in my future undertakings. I anticipated that the J 
^ ^Ttdnnidioal viadom which was hammered into my I 
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was not of the kind to teach me the right understanding 
even of the holy " twenty-four." Why, a few hours before 
if any one had opened a Bible at the Vlth chapter of 
Micha and would have asked me whether I understood it, 
I certainly would have answered in the affermative, seeing 
that there arc no difficult passages in all that chapter ; and 
now I saw how far I was from understanding it. I sus- 
pected even that the Pentateuch and the Psalms which I 
had gone through with a teacher, were not understood by 
me in the right manner. O, if I only conld get a teacher 
like Chaim Rumshishker ! 

After the eveniug service was over my old teacher said 
to me: 

" Why, Joseph, you were prepared to hear the lectm'e t 
you brought your own Bible along." 

I stammered something to the effect that the Bible was 
not mine, that some friend gave it to me to keep it for him ; 
but I could not maintain the deceit and confessed every- 
thing to the old man. Seeing that he did not reproach me 
severely for my proceedings, I even ventured to ask his 
advice what I was to do with this book as I would not 
have my father know of my interview with L. My teacher 
said nothing, but required me to give him the Bible, which 
I did with some reluctance, only because of his imperative 
gesture. He questioned me a good deal about the partic- 
ulars of my interview with the illustrious poet, and main- 
tained such a serious and thoughtfril expression that I 
dared not to ask him the explanations I desired to have 
about the poet's remarks. 

He infoimed me then that he would go with nie to my 
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father. I begged him not to betray me, but he answered 
nothing. On our way from the Beth-Hamedrash I suffered 
the greatest agony for fear of what my teacher might say 
to my parents, but when we aiTived in the house and I 
saw that my two elder brothei*s were there I felt relieved, 
for I thought it impossible that the old man should dis- 
parage me before my brothers. 

The teacher told my father that he had kept me in his 
Beth-Hemedrash, and had allowed me to hear Chaim Kum- 
shishker, and praising me for the attention with which I 
had listened to the lecture and for my great emotion on 
his admonitions, he bluntly asked my father what he 
intended to make of me. 

•*' Why, a scholar to be sm^e." 

" That is right, a scholar he shall be, but you know, 
Tobias, Joseph has a mind of his own. Ordinary instruc- 
tion would not do for him. If kept on in the ordinary 
course of Talmud study, he will be apt to take to other sub- 
jects of his own accord and in his own way, which 
would not be quite the thing we want. 

" You really frighten me, Judel," my father said. " Have 
you discovered any traits of such a chai-acter in my boy t 
He is always so patient and obedient that I can hardly sus- 
pect him capable of taking a course which would displease 
us." 

" Never mind that," resumed the teacher. " Joseph is 
an excellent boy, but nevertheless he must be trained in a 
different manner. How would it be, for instance, if I 
would undertake to read with him Siphrei Mussar f * I 

""Bookfl of Ethics and admonition. 
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wooJd do it with pleasure thidce a week and would uot re- 
quire any remuneration." ^ 

My brotliers commenced to remonstrate tbat I waa too 
young tor such subjects ; that I must be kept esclusively 
at the Talmud for at leaat two yeare longer, until my 
intellectual facilities would become cultivated and sharp- 
ened. I could then study such books by myself and ap- 
preciate tlieir conttntH in the right way. But the teacher 
argued that dry, intellectual study would tire me if there 
were nothing agi'eeable to the heart intei-raixcd with it, and 
he carried his point. My father gave bis consent to my 
studying Siphvei Mussw three times a week, and appointed 
a generous remuneration for the teacher, saying : " I do not 
want anybody to do a thing for me or for my children for 
nothing, as long as I can aflord to pay for it. You are 
worth especial thanks, Judel, for the interest you take in my 
boy." 

Before leaving our house the old teacher said to me: 

"Now, Joseph, you are to study some nice things witli 

me, but mind, be regular in coming to youi" lesaons. 

Here I have a present for you," taking out of his bosom 

my little Bible and handing it to lue with a significant 

look. " Take this book and read in it every day a few 

pages. When you shall have finished, commence it again 

&om the beginning, and if there is anytliing you do not 

understand, consult the commentaiy of Rashi, or ask me for 

an explanation." He appointed tlie days when I had to 

. come to him, and went away. There was some discussion 

ailerwai'd, my brother not liking the proceedings nor the 

, advice of the old man ; but my parents had great confidence 

^liim, and the matter was settled. ^_ 
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\Vh€Ti the tioiise became quiet and my BiBter sat on my"' 
bed to tave the usual chat before we feli asleep, I ( 
meneed to pour out all my feelings to hej'. I told her evel^-- 
thing I had experienced that eventftil day, not omitting^^ ft 
word even of Mi'. L.'b convei'sation. or of the lecture 1 haa 
heard. The good soul cried and laughed and embraeednifl 
by turns. She bit upon the idea that Mr. L. was writing' 
poetry and not songs, and that my bluntneas and simplicity 
made him. angry for a moment ; but she was qiute certairi 
tliat he reconsidered it afterwai-d and loved me, else wh^ 
had he made me a present of the Bible. Conceming th^ 
"blood of Caparoth," she thought I misconstrued hiff 
words i he most prahably wished all those who irritate " thtf 
blood of hia heart to go a Caparah."* The teacher ^ 
pronounced the kindest of men in creation for having extri' 
catcd mtf from such a scrape about the little Bible. 

It was resolved that I should eoraetimea go to see thtf 
illuBtrions poet, secretly of course. If he should still 1 
angry with me, she would go to bim and explain my (ioiir 
duct as the result of mere simplicity, and meaning no c^- 
tense whatever. " For it is bad, you know, to have auch » 
venerable man think bad of you." The Bible I shonlct 
read together with her in the cellar, lest our parents shouldl' 
see it^ for which she would pay me five kopeeks evei 
week. 

1 need not recite eveiything that a boy of eleven and a' 
girl of fourteen could devise. Our conversation lasted* 
neai'ly until daybreak, and when she went to rest I could ntiH 

*WiHliing a man "to go a Caparah." is the siune aa wishing him,- 
' ' to snffer for tbe righteous. " 
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sleep. My thoughts were wandering. When the morn- 
ing dawned, I had before nie the Bttli-FIainedrash in twi- 
light, with Chaim RunishishkerV big eyes revolving in their 
sockets like live coals. Mr. B. L. sometimes i)atling him 
on the shoulders, and sometimes leading me in some dark 
forest, all bespattered with the blood of C'aparoth ; Iiis own 
big heart hanging on an old oak and dripping with blood 
on the pages of my little Bible. My old teaelier smiling to 
me, and telling me not to be afraid. My ])arents looking 
at me indifferently, as if I were a stranger to them, and my 
beloved sister coming to meet me, kisstni nie, whisperhig: 
"Joseph, it is nearly eight o'clock ; you nmst rise for morn- 
ing prayers," which I actually did. 

I was awakened to my duties : to atten<l seiTice and 
study Gemara, but somehow or other the last task was not 
pursued with the usu-d good will. My old teacher himself 
said last night that it was too dry a subject for me. \^ hy 
was I not instructed in the Bible? Wliat kind of nice 
books will the teju'her study with me? On such to]»ics 
my thoughts were running, and I accomplished very little 
on that and on the following days. • 

Sometime alYerward, Joshua came and told me that Mr, 
L. inquired after me, and would be pleased if I came to se<i 
him. I went to him, and apologized for my stupidity in hav- 
ing termed his ]»oetiy ** songs." The poet was nuich pleased 
with my stjitements about the lecture and the proceedings 
of my old teacher ; he advised me to stu<ly Hebrew gi*am- 
mar, and to ask him whatever I could not understand. 1 
followed his advice secretly ; moreover, I engaged Joshua 
to teach me the elemental^ inidiments of the Bussiau and 
5 
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Gennan languages as he was taught in the seminary. No- 
body knew about these proceedings except my sister, and 
I kept up so well with the lessons of my talmudical teacher 
that no suspicion was aroused. All the kopeeks which I 
obtained from my mother or sister were spent on book«, 
which I kept at Joshua's house. Lat<} night vigils were 
employed in pursuing my new coiu'se of studies. 



III. 

TOO LATE FOK MKNDINO. 

One of my brothers (Providence had gi*aciously provided 
six for me before I was sent into this world) in Wilna is 
a wealthy, industnous man who enjoys a good reputation 
in the Beth-Hamedi*ash as a scholar, and in the market as a 
man of honor and credit. He is a baker by protession, not 
because he understands an}i:hing of that trade — ^far be it 
fi'om a son of our family to leai*n a trade !— -If Solomon 
were to bake bread for his own consumption he would be 
compelled to live oif herbs ; but he knows that bread is 
made of Horn*, which is nothing else but com purchased in 
the market and gi'ound in the mill. This is about all he 
knows of the baker's trade, and when he has bought the 
corn and is satisfied that it had been sent down to the miU( 
he returns peacefully to his Talmud, leaving all the rest of 
the work to be done under the superintendence of his better 
half 

Bathy-Hinde, his wife, is a brave woman in the true 
sense of the word. She works from six in the mommg till 
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« at night with a Bteady i-e^liuity which is sdflom to 

any man or wonwii. I Ho not exactly know how 

0olomon cnme to hie huiiirtiBH ; but when I had li^irned to 

isttuguish between a smith and a baker I had the aatis- 

>n of learning that my lirolher's prefeasion was the 

r, and that he kept two oveiiB at constant work (an oven 

luces about 1500 pounds of bread in a day). TTii) busi- 

8 gradually iiinreased, and when I Itft my native land, 

felomon had eight ovena at constant work and was a mill- 

; his son-in-law was then engaged as secretary, 

lod the whole business was, as usual, superintended by 

Btby. For Solomon would not for a hundred ovens have 

jj^ven up one single hour dedicated to the study of the 

ICAlmud, nor would his t>rave helpmate desire him to do so, 

r she is as pious as she is bi'ave. 

e is a repreaentatjou of SoIomoTi's house and estab- 
dunent. 

On one side of the couH is the baking establiahmont, 
matitated of four large rooms, with two ovena, four work- 
men (a dough' man and an oven-man for each oven) two 
mys and the necesaary uttnsils in each room. On the 
[>B)te aide of the court are tlie apartments of tht' baker, 
I rooms opening one into another. The first room, 
1 which a |>nir of scales are auspendeiil, is the depository 
r bread, the second ia the counting room, and the other 
B are his residence. In the backyard there is a de- 
eitory for wood and a stable for horsea. 
The morning begins at fom- oV^lock in the room where 
Biproduced bi-ead is deposited, the men working at one 
n weighing the loafs (a loaf weighs 4 to 27 pounds) one 
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after another, superintended by a man wlu) is working oft 
another oven, and in another room. At six o'clock the 
mistress appears and t)ie accounts are handed to her. 11" 
it is proved that some bread is wanting, which happens 
very seldom, the man who is marking the figures, not the 
one who baked the lot, is made responsible for it ; thus it 
is so arranged that (?ach paily lias to look out for the ex- 
actness of the other. When the mistress receives the lists, 
she adds the summaries and apparently does not pay any 
attention to the particulars. This work done, she goe» 
through the estalblishment followed by the men of each 
department respectively ; she examines everything and her 
orders run like this : 

" Ephraim, your dough is too sour, see to it at once. 
Chaim, your oven is quite cold. At what hour was your 
second lot produced ? At half past two ? That won't do ; 
your bread is too warm for being weighed. What is your 
boy doing there 1 A sack torn aga.n 1 If it happens once 
more I will make you l)ear the consequences ;• you ought 
to see to your sacks before you send them down to the 
mill. Why, the rye flour has not been brought yett 
Send your boy to the miller and tell him if he does not 
send it by ten o'clock, I will give you a holiday and make 
him pay for the lost time. Nahum, has your boy seen t-o 
the horse 1 Follow me into the stable. The poor animal 
is thirsty, has not eaten his oats ! Do not work him this- 
forenoon, hire another horse for your pui-pose; that will 
make you think more about your poor animal. The wood- 
slore has been locked to-night, that is right. Simchah^ 
you have done your work nicely ; I wish they were all likc^ 
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you,*' and so forth. As her stately figure makes the roiind, 
her moath, which is apparently foimed only to be kissed, 
is reproving, correcting, threatening and encouraging in 
such an unparalleled business-like manner. 

About 7 o'clock she retires to take tea with her family ; 
there again she is the perfect house-wife, looking to the chil- 
dren's dresses, arranging the table and giving ordera to the 
servant girls about dinner. In the meantime the customers, 
mostly women, gather in the first room and choose the lots 
they requke. Bathy appears again with her writing ma- 
terials, the carts stand ready to convey the bread into the 
stores ; she sits and marks the weight of each loaf whicli is 
transported. Engaged in this work she notices tliat the 
servant girl has not passed through the room with her 
basket ; she stops and calls the girl : " Feige, do you intend 
to let us have no dinner to-day*^ Be quick about your 
work, I want you to be back trom the mai'ket at 10 o'clock." 
Then she retires to the counting room, speaks to those who 
call on business, aiTanges her books, goes out to collect 
bills, and so she is laboring the whole day cheerfully and 
exactly like a clock-work till the evening, when she becomes 
again metamorphosed into a perfect house-wife, enjoying the 
last few hours of the day with her family. 

Bathy-Hinde is by no means an ideal woman of the 
author, nor is this desciiption of her work an exaggeration. 
She lives and works in this way, as everybody who knows 
her will testify ; but her husband is the baker nevertheless, 
and in her transactions she never fails to make the people 
understand that she is responsible to her husband for every 
kopeek of money. 
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On Friday tlie work is stopped about noon-lime und e\erj 
thing is arranged for the Sabbath. The workiugmen oorat 
in for their wages aiid aw addreuaed bj the miatresf 
with more politeneas than oa the week-days. A big 
basket of cut bread with a bos of small (^bange is p]jioe<! 
in the first room, and one of the chUdreu distiibntes it toi 
crowd of beggars who come, knowing already what th^ 
have to receive there. The door of the next room is lefl 
open for the more respectable poor who receive every wee! 
something from the hand of the mistress herself It happenl 
sometimes that the poor in the first room make a noiaq 
qaaii'eling between themselves or being dissatisfied witl 
the gift they receive. On such occasions Balhy is theW 
in ft moment: "Now, do not qnarrel here, if yon pleaaj 
I don't want my child to hear your mugh talking. If' m] 
husband hears it he will withhold his gifts." 

The following statement will illustrate the syinparhia 
of my sister-in-law, and together with the assertion of afl 
mother that "all the yonng men of Wilna were in Ion 
with Bathy for her beauty and ladylite manners before si 
became the happy bride of Solomon," the reader will haw 
a oomplctf ilhistration of a perfetrt Polish Jewess. 

It ia the CTistom of om' co-religionists to sing the odi 
brave women of the last chapter of Proverbs (from v. 1( 
to the end) on every Friday evening returning from thi 
synagogue. Once upon such an evening my brother 
turned home accompanied by two poor scholars whom hi 
invited to participate in liis Sabbath-meals. The hood 
was all iDnminated and gay, and he was walking to ani 
fro singing the aforementioned ode. He noticed that hi 
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wife, who sat at the well-dressed table reading some book, 
suddenly dropped the volume, and her eyes were full of 
tears. He thought that rending the stoiy of Joseph's tiials, 
or Moses' pleading before his death, had touched the heart 
of his wife. " Now, Bathy," he sjiid, " that won't do. If 
you will fill my plate, your eyes being full of tears like 
that, I will not enjoy my meal. It is remarkable about 
you women, that you can read one and the same story a 
hundred times and cry over it the last as well as the first 
time." 

" But 1 was not crying about any story, Solomon ; I was 
thinking of something else." 

" Now, what is it that makes you cry on the holy Sab- 
bath, come tell me about it." Thev went into the next room 
where 1 was sitting, my brother addressed me : " Go into 
another room, Joseph, Bathy has something to tell me." 

" No, no, let the boy alone, I can speak to you in his 
presence. You were singing the ode with such a charm- 
ing expression and voice, and it occun-ed to me whether 
I could ever deserve any such praises. God knows, Solo- 
mon, that I do my best to be as dutifiil as I can." 

Tears in the eyes of the happy husband were the result 
of this .confession : " You are my dear, dear wife !" was all 
he colli d utter. 

It was about a year after the occurences narrated in the 
two previous chapters. I was with my mother in Sol- 
omon's iiouse on a Saturday night. Another brother and 
an uncle of mine were there and the entertainment ran in 
a* familiar manner at the tea-table. I was playing with my 
nieces in another comer of the room, when Solomon called 
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tome: "Joseph, I hear you are talking with the girls 
pretty lively, and when somebody speaks to you of some- 
thing more important, you are short and rather demure in 
your answers. Come, let us hear how you are getting 
along with your studies !" 

The women drew to one side of the table, :i volume, 
Baba Kama, was taken fi*om tlie shelf, and 1 commenced 
to recite the result of my studies of last week on the treat- 
ise of Z'rtiroth.'^ 

Then I had to undergo the cross questions of my broth- 
ers and uncle. We arrived at a point where 1 could not 
agree with the opinion of my brothers, and quite a lively 
discussion was the result. My mother was looking with 
pride on us all ; my sister-in-law was untiring in lier plead- 
ing that they sliould " let the boy have some refreshment 
before they continue to torture him;" and my little nieces 
pressing around me and looking with their dark, sweet eyes 
all amazed, wondered what this hot controversy might 
signify ; and my uncle, smoking his cigar, asserted that he 
would "not speak a single word and would see how the 
young rascal would fight it out against his seniors." I was 
th«> hero of the moment, and felt that even my antagonists 
were inwardly pleased with me, which encouraged me 
more for the contest. 

In the midst of the noise a customer came in. I had the 
occasion to see him sometimes Iransactinsjr business with 



* It is in the tirst Perek of the named vohime. a treatiKe on dam- 
ages done by sc»me animal indirectly : as for instance, a hen shuff- 
ling in the ground caused a piece of wood to fly and break some- 
thing. 
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Bathy, and observed that he was treated by her with the 
'ijreatest respect. This time he visited my brother's house 
as a friend and not on business. 

" Hallo ! Little Joseph speaking so loud !" he said after 
the usual salutations ; " I always thought that he could not 
open his mouth." 

" Yes, Reb Lippman," Solomon rejoined, *' he cnn when 
ho wants to. Now, this good-for-nothiilg is contending 
^igainst us for the last hour and cannot be made to ao- 
, knowledge his mistake. Would you please hear the sub- 
ject of our discussion and speak a word with us ?" 

'" Joseph," said the guest, '* you nuist consider well the 
opinion of your brothers, for they are your seniors, and pro- 
found scholars." 

" But I can't submit without conviction," said I. * "I 
'ti'ould not do it even tothe opinion of my teaclier." 

My uncle laughed loud and said it was " a peiiect pleas- 
fire to hear that rascal talk with such self-reliance." The 
whole assembly exchanged glances ; but I will never forget 
the expression of my mother's eyes at that moment ! The 
rehearsal began. , Mr. Lippman examined, questioned, and 
«poke pro and con. The discussion became lively again, 
' aind the point was decided by myself having l»rought for 
■ward a new ai'gument in favor of my brother's opinion. 
^[y uncle fell to kissing me as ardently as he could ; they 
tfill kissed me in turn, my mother with tears in her eyes. 
-VI r. Lippman said I wa^ the sharpest boy he ever saw ; he 
was certain that I would become a great man. As for me, 
1 Wiis ij:lad that 1 could return to play with my nieces. 

"Some time after war<l I was called airain and informed 
5* 
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that I would Imve to leave Wiliia for some small towD, 
probably Lida, where I would havo to study diligently till • 
my Bar-Mitzwah. When asked by my mother whether I . 
liked this arrangement, I replied that I would prefer stay- 
ing home ; but, if they thought it was better to send me 
away, why, I could do nothing but submit to their sui)erior 
judgment. 

" Here I recognize a brother of my husband !" exclaimed 
Bathy. "Stubborn in his ideas concerning any important 
subject, but nevertheless ever ready to submit to the advice 
of more experienced persons." 

The reason that such a plan was formed was that my 
brothers had observed that I had some secret pursuits ; they 
suspected that I had been in comnmnication with " some 
fello^^s of the new world," and thought it advisable to make 
an end of such things by sending me to some small place 
where I would have no opportunity to do anything else but 
study the Tolmud. This ])lan was foiined some time pre- 
viously ; kilt they did not know where to send me to. This 
N^vening Reb Lippman fixed my destination. They told 
hiiwlieir hopes, doubts and fears concerning me, and about 
the plarrtihpy had fonned. Reb Lippman had a sister in 
Lida, her husband was a well-to-do and a very respectable 
man ; he also was personally acquainted with the illustrious 
Rabbi of that place, and if my family so desired, he would 
write to his brother-in-law to board me in his house, and to 
the Rabbi, to become my teacher and guide ; his sister too^ 
he was sure, would treat me like her own child. The offer 
was accepted with thanks and I was bound for Lida. 

It would perhaps have been a good plan indeed, had it 
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been executed & few months sooner. "Stoleu water tastes 
sweet," and my Becret purauibi! pleased me very mucli. In 
the last nine or ten months, I acquired a t'dr knowledge of 
the Hebrew grammar, learned to read and write the Rue« 
' sisn and Geiinan langnagee tolerably well, and obtained 
' some knowledge of ArithnieticB. 1 was about to coramenoe 
the study of Geography and Historj-, when I waa ho unex- 
pectedly to leave Wilna. Tlie next day I Htole away from, 
the Beth-Hiimedvaah to impart the news to my friend 
Joshua; he transmitted them to Mr. L., whom I went to 
lee a few days later. 
The time of my dcpartm-e arrived ; my good parents 
I packed np my little trunk with the necessary requisites ; a 
L pmrof Tejiliilin (Philacteriea), a prayer book, aTephilath- 
1 Haderech," and some Talmudical works were among tiiem. 
My dear sister packed in some aweetmeata, cakee and ko- 
peeken. Tije letters of recommendation were handeil to 
the driver who engaged to take cms of me. 

Messrs. L. and K. had been untiring in instructingteiid ad- 
vising me whenever I had an opportunity to come to them, • 
They gave me some books, iind Joshua waa my contidsnit 
in keeping them for me. Thus at my departure, 9 Geog- 
raphy, a History of Russia, Rnasiau and German grammars 
and readers, a pocket dJotionery and a Hebrew gi-amraui- 
of Ben-Zeb, were jiacked up and taken by Joshua to an 
1 about a mile distant from Wilna, where the drlvei-s 
usually stop for a few hours after leaving tbe city. I was 
escorted by some of my family, to that place and Jorihliu 
had to hide himself with tbe ]iaekage under a wagon 
* Book of pniyeTB to be recited on B jonme;. 
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until the last farewell had been taken. When 1 was seated 
in the wagon, and the diiver was about to go on, Joshua 
appeared from his hiding place, and requested him to wait 
•a little, as he had something to transmit to Joseph Tobias. 
I crawled forward from among the other passengers (a 
Polish young lady, two elderly Jewesses, a Hebrew preacher 
two Bachurim, a Russian student, two peasants, a mer- 
chant, and a Greek Catholic minister), who were all packed 
together with theii* parcels. 

" Here, Joseph," my friend said with a knowing glance, 
"are some books which our teaclier wants you to take 
along and study diligently. He ordered me to tell you 
that your letter was very well written, and that you should 
write to him • frequently ; he will correct your letters 
and send them back to you, in order that you should learn 
to avoid further mistakes. He will be happy, and the 
other teacher too, to learn that the continuation of your 
studies are as profitable as they were till now. You are 
.a lucky Jooy," he continued, with tears in his eyes, " every- 
-body likes you so well, and it is hard even for me, who 
knows that you are such an ass, to part with you.*' We 
•embraced one another heartily ; he begged my pardon for 
his rude words, but I was never offended at them, for I 
knew that it was his nature to speak like that After a 
three days* journey I amved in Lida. 




METAMORPHOSE OF A LITHUAMAN BOY- 



P^RT SECOND. 

AH GATHERED FROM RELIABLE SOURCES, 



I. 

THE INTERESTING STRANGER. 

The Jewish community of Shirvint, a small town in Li- 
thuania, numbering about 400 inhabitants, was quite excited 
with curiosity. A young man had anived there, and intro- 
ducing himself to the Rabbi as a student of the Oral Law, 
declared his intention to remain in Shirvint for some time 
in order to pursue his studies under the guidance of that 
Rabbi. Nobody knew where the young man came from^ 
or what was the nature of his credentials, but everybody 
was satisfied with regard to his respectability, for the Rabbit 
treated him with great condescension, and infoimed the 
leaders of the community that he is an excellent scholar 
and comes well recommended. He evidently did not choose 
to give any further particulars about the young man, and 
nobody dared to question him about that. 
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The appearance of the stranger was not like that of the 
general class of Talmudical scholars. Cleanliness of dress 
and polished manners stamped him as a curious specimen. 
He wiis not shy or retired in his deportment, and when 
drawn into a conversation, he spoke freely and enjoyed 
heartily a good joke; but he never spoke of himself, and 
tried to avoid all allusions to his own personality. All 
these peculiarities are quite unusual with students of the 
Tahnud. 

Inmiediately after the introduction of the student, the 
Rabbi issued an order that " everybody who is willing to con- 
tribute toward the maintenance of the new student, shall 
send in his donations or meals to the synagogue instead of 
inviting the young man to call for them. Nor is anybody 
permitted to invite him to the house for the usual Sabbath 
meals, he being the guest of the Rabbi himself for the Sab- 
bath as long as he chooses to remain in Shii'vint." There 
was another peculiar circumstance about him : He engaged 
A private room in the White Inn, instead of making the 
synagogue his residence, and the Rabbi himself sent some 
bedclothes to him. Such tokens of predilection on the 
part of the Rabbi were enough to establish the popularity 
of any student ; in fact, nothing more could be done even 
for a retired rabbi ; but it was very astonishing that the 
stern Rabbi of Shu'vint should do so much for a young man 
of about eighteen years of age. The good Shirvintians bad 
Jiiifficient reason to be astonished. 

The Sabbath eve aiiived. The most prominent members 
oi the community gathered, as usual, in the house of their 
Rabbi after supper. They found the stranger sitting at the 
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'table engaged id n (liHotiiision ahont ooine Tulmudical topic 
with llieir ventrable sjiiritnal gniiie. They listened to the 
contnH-erBv with great respect, anil noticed that the ynunp 
man was act.iijiUy a profonnd Buhohir. He argued with 
great knowledge of the Talmudiwil lilenitare, and aome- 
timea even di'feated the arguments of the liabbi with great 
success. The latter aeemed to derive much pleasui-e fi 
tlie shiirp argiimenta of hia opponent, notwithstanding 
ODoasional defeat. 

On the Sabbath morning, the yoiing man was called Up' 
to the reading of the Law in the synagogue. The eongre- 
gstiou wa.a aslonished to bear that the title of a liabbi was 
conferred Hjion that yotmg man, and learned that his name 
was Joseph -ben-Tobias. The young man pronounced the 
blessings and read the portion of Sciipture with a sonorous 
voice and good elTect The Ladies, who were peeping 
throngh the small windows of tbeir departinent into the 
synagogne, were charmed with the title and voice of the 
stranger. In Sliirvjnt, as well ii8 anywhere else, the ladies 
are easily impressed with talent and merit. 

The contributions toward the mainlenanoe of Rabbi 
Joseph were honoeforth very aatisf aclory. Small vessels of 
soup and meat were regularly carried into liie synagogue 
by the daughters of the most distinguished mcmbei'H of 
the community; sometimes even hytlieir worthy helpmates 
themselves. The polished manners of the young scholar 
won their snsocptible hearta. Subseriuenlly they had more 
tvasoii to like htm, for he had a peculiiir way in winning 
the love of their children. He played with tbe little onei 
in his hours of recrealjoo, tanght them to write in sand, to 
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reckon, to recite I{ebrew passages, and distributed toys* 
among them if they appeared on the playground orderly 
dressed and combed. Thus the young man succeeded in a 
very short time to gain the respect of the gentlemen, the 
love of the ladies, the attachment of the children ; in short,, 
be became the favoiite of the \irhole community. 



II. 

UANNAir. 



Among those who brought meals to the synagogue for 
Kabbi Joseph was Hannah, the daughter of the Parness 
(president of the community). She was a young girl, fifteen 
years of age, with a white skin, black hair, eyes of a deep 
blue, a well-rounded figure, and a very symmetrical face. 
Her teint was very healthy looking, and her motions as> 
quick and lively as her innocent heart was light. She came 
to the vestiy room regularly three times every Tuesday, 
and remitted her message for Joseph to the janitor. Oa 
one occasion she addressed the Janitor : 

" Please give that to Rabbi Joseph right away, for the 
soup is getting cold. We killed two geese yesterday. 
They are young pieces, but very fat nevertheless. I will 
bring you some meat when I come next time this evening, 
but you must not tell anybody about it, for mamma will 
scold me. Why do they make such a fuss about that stu- 
dent ? Is he really such a nice man V 

*' Rabbi Joseph is actually a veiy fine man and very kind> 
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too," rejoined the janitor. " I was sick last week, and he 
brought me a pillow to lie upon, got me some medicine, 
and treated me as kindly as my own children, or my wife, 
of blessed memoiy, would have done, if I were worthy to 
have them living at my side. God bless him and you, too, 
Hannah." 

" O, he is a kindhearted man," resumed the girl ; '' that 
is very nice of him. But he is not pretty, is he *? He is 
so pale, and looks so thoughtful ! He is not as awkward 
as the other students are, but he is not nice looking by any 
means. My friend Malcah is of the same opinion." 

" Man can see only the outward appearance, but God 
knows the quality of the heart," rejoined the old man 
piously. At this instance the young scholar came out of 
the synagogue, and the janitor resumed : " This is Hannah, 
Rabbi Joseph, the daughter of our Parness. She brought 
your dinner." 

" I am very thankful to your parents for the meals they 
send me, and to you for carrying them here," said the stu- 
dent, fixing his eyes on the girl. " The kind young ladies 
of this place are to me as the birds were to Elijah the pro- 
phet. You know how the birds carried meals to that 
prophet when he was in the wilderness ?" 

" O yes," answered the girl, blushing and looking down 
to the gi'ound ; " I am not as learned as a gentleman, but I 
have read all my mother's books. They say you ai*e a 
great scholar, and a kind man too. I see you are kind, for 
you speak to such a girl as I" am ; but you must never tell 
mamma that I spoke to you. She will scold me for that. 
She is always very good, only when I give something away 
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or when 1 speiik to strange gentlemen ahe scoljs me, 
Maluab's motlier scolds her too for aucli things. You kaow. 
Malcah ? She ia my friend, ajid we tetl one another about. 
everything." 

"It is bett«i- you ilo not have any secrets from your 
mother, Hannah," said the young man. " She will nevf 
scold you for doing anything that in right ; atd it is vary 
wrong to do a thing that displeases your mother, YonB 
triend Malcah I do not know." 

"O, you speak like all others. I should like to see hov 
yon would like it, to be called a foolish girl, and that a 
of things." 

" My parunts used to scold me too, If I did anyl^bMij 
wrong. I knew they were right and never complfunf 
about itv I tiried to avoid any mistake which they pointe 
out to me." 

"Is that the reason why you have become so clever t" 
asked the girl, looking up inquiiingly in Joseph's face. 

"I do not think I am so clever," replied the young maq, 
smiling. " Yom- people here are very kind. They c 
eider me much more than I am worth. I am not better tl 
any of my oolleagnes." 

" You are a very leaned man, the Rabbi sidd so. YoO^ 
can talk muoh nicer than any of the students, and are very 
kindhearted. I shall tell mamma tliat I spoke to you, «iioe 
you want me to do it. But oh, what a fool lam, speaking t9 
youao long and letting your soup get cold! I wish you aver 
good appetite." The gii-l said all that hui'riedly and ran 
away before Joseph could say one word more. The youn^ 
man looked aAerher for some time and then returned to the- 
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tyntkgqgae. Sometune after dinnerhe informed the R&bbi 
that he coiild aot read with him the customary lesson in the 
Talmnd, as he felt much coiifiised in hia thoughts. The 
Rabbi advised hini to take a walk in the iresh air, which 
he accordingly did. 

I .....^ 

^^^^BAXNAii returned home all in a llusb. 

^^K** Mamma," said she as soon as she came into the room, 
I saw Rabbi Joseph, and he spoke to me. Oh, how nicely 
he speaks ! And yoii know, mamma, he does not look to 
the ground and b not as awkwai-d as all other students of 
the Talmud. He looks right into one's eyes and speaks 
as fluently and easily as papa does when ho is speaking to 
you. I was so confused at first, mamma, but I soon be- 
came accustomed to his voice and mannera. I could speak 
to him. for three days and not feel confused at all." 

" Wliat did he say, my child 1" asked the good-humored 
matron. 

" Why, mamma, he said such a lot of things that I could 
not repeat all he said. He spoke something about the 
ravens that earned food to Elijah the prophet. He said 
we were very kind people and he is very thankful to ua. 
He told me to obey you in eveiything. I asked him 
whether he knew Malcah, and he says he does not know 
her. His parents used to scold him very often and they 
were alwaysright, be said. And, oh ! he is so good, mamma. 
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the janitor told me how he cured him and gave him a 
pillow and tended to him when he was sick." 

" Well," said the mother, " I suppose you made them 
dull with yourrailleiy and told them all kind of nonsense." 

" No, mamma, I only said that he is renowned as a great 
scholar, and he smiled and said that he was no better than 
any of his colleagues. Why did he say so, mamma I All other 
students like to boast so much. He does not know Malcah^ 
either." 

" Why, you little goose, how should he know Malcah t 
do you think that such a man cares to know every foolish 
girl?" 

The conversation was broken up by the entrance of a 
neighbor who had business with -the mother. When the 
stranger left the room, Hannah resumed again : ** Manunat 
why did his father scold him I Was he also a foolish girl 
— ^boy, I mean?" 

" Who, my child ?" asked the mother, having forgotten 
all about the previous conversation. 

" Rabbi Joseph, I mean," rejoined the girl ; " would you 
also scold him if he were your son? I told him yon do 
sometimes, and he said you mean it well with me. He 
told me never to have any secret from you. Why did he 
say so, mamma ?" 

" Oh, I see, you have bothered the poor student with 
all kinds of nonsense. Now, he will consider you the most 
foolish rattle- tat in the world. If you do it again, I will 
scold you indeed. Must everybody know of your foolish- 
ness" 

Hannah crimsoned at this rebuke and did not resume 
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the subject of her conversation. Some time afterward the 
mother noticed that she was crying. She anxiously asked 
Hannah what was the matter. 

"I shall never speak to him again," answered the. girl 
in teara, " if he thinks me a fool. I hate him for it, 
manuna. You know I am not a fool, only when I speak 
too much. I did not speak much to him." 

" O, you ai'e thinking of Rabbi Joseph? Do not woiTy 
yourself, my dear ; he will not consider you a fool this 
time. Clever people do not form an opinion by seeing a 
person once. Don't cry, my child." 

Hannah actually did not speak to the student any more. 
She canied meals for him regularly every Tuesday, handed 
them to the janitor, and did not make a single remark con- 
cerning the young scholar. 

But it happened somehow that she often met him on his 
walks. She would then crimson up to the eai^s, and run 
away, and meet him the next time and run away again. Some- 
times also she would take a walk after supper with her 
Mend Malcah. They would sit on the steps of the White 
Inn, where they would see Joseph returning home from 
the synagogue. They would then take a walk around the 
building, and peep in the window where the young man 
was sitting at his table with a book. They would make 
a few remarks to one another, and return home. All by 
accident, of course. Their remarks, especially those made 
by Hannah, were of a nature not very complimentaiy to 
the student. 
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IV. 



JOSEPH S COUBAGB. 

On the post road leading from Wilna, just near the last 
houses of Shirvint, there are stands of apples and cakes, 
kej^t by poor Jewish women for the accommodation of 
passengers. Joseph used to pass these stands every two 
or three days, taking his walks in that direction. 

Upon one occasion, about five weeks after the incidents, 
narrated in the last chapter, Joseph passing that road, no- 
tioed one of the saleswomen ciying bitterly, while her 
stock seemed in the gi'eatest disorder. He approached her 
and asked what was the cause of her grief The woman 
pointed to a group of soldiei*s sitting in a meadow at 
some distance, and informed the young man tha^ they had 
robbed her of her apples and cakes. 

"Come with me," said the student; "I will speak to» 
them in your behalf. 

"What is the use," answered the poor saleswoman^ 
" they have by this time devoured all my goods, and they 
will not pay me for them unless with blows." 

" By heaven !" exclaimed Joseph, " they shall pay you 
for yom* goods, or I will go to their officer. Come along 
and do not be afraid." 

He took the poor woman by the hand, and approaching 
the soldiers, informed them that they had to pay a bill of 
one ruble. The soldiers looked with indignation at the 
bold Jew who dared to address them so imperatively, andf 
said that they would beat him black and blue if he did not 
go his way, and let them alone. 
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"Just let any one^of you raise his hand," said Joseph in 
ft pure Russian accent, " or refuse to pay this woman for 
the apples you robbed her of, and you will find yourself in 
custody this very night. Pay one ruble, or I will go to 
your officer." 

A Russian soldier is rude where there is no effective 
opposition to his rudeness, but when he sees that he has 
his match, especially in a person who speaks his language 
well, he becomes as manageable as a child. 

The soldiers thus noticing the undaunted manner of the 
young man, commenced to apologize ; they did it only for 
a lark, and intended to pay thirty kopeeken for the apples 
But he insisted upon the price fixed by himself, and gave 
them to understand the impropriety of their conduct in 
plain terms. They had no alternative but to pay the re- 
quired sum. Their spokesman handing the money to the 
trembling old woman, patted the young man on the shoul- 
der, and called him a motodetz (brave fellow) thus acknow- 
ledging his superiority and right. 

Hannah, who happened to witness the scene— ^accident- 
ally of course — approached the young man. She evidently 
wanted to tell him something ; but she did not utter a word. 
As soon as the young man looked at her she blushed and 
ran away. 

The story became well known in the whole place in less 
than half an hour. The poor woman could not tell enough 
about the bravery of her benefacter ; she had not words 
enough to illustrate how he talked to the rude soldiers in 
the pure Russian language, "just like an officer of the 
army," how she was afraid for his dear person, and trem- 
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bled in every limb ; how the soldiers became scared when 
he commenced to speak ; how he insisted upon getting a 
ruble, " not one kopeek less," for the apples they robbed 
her of, and so forth. 

At last everybody knew the stoiy, everybody spoke 
about it ; but Hannah, strange to say, could not compre- 
hend the matter well ; she asked everybody about all par- 
ticulai's of the occmTence, and never became tired of hearing 
the same thing over and over again. It seems that all in- 
direct sources were not satisfactory to her ; she addressed 
herself to the woman to whom the occurrence had hap- 
pened. 

"Why, bless your heart," answered the woman, "I 
would swear that I saw you there all the time." 

Hannah crimsoned and replied : " I passed there and saw 
Rabbi Joseph holding you by the hand, which I thought 
was very improper ; but I did not stop to see what was 
going on." 

The poor woman satisfied her curiosity, and narrated to 
her all that had passed, with as many exaggerations as her 
imagination could produce. 

The next day was Tuesday, and Hannah carried dinner 
for the young scholar as usual. Not finding the janitor at 
his post in the vestry, she was obliged to call for Joseph. 
The student came out, (girls are not allowed to enter a 
synagogue unless on some special occasion), and taking the 
meal from Hannah, he addressed her : 

" Are you. afraid of me, Hannah ? You always run away 
when you see me, and yesterday you came near me as 
though you wanted to tell me something ; but you ran 
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' «way before I could speak one word to you. If I hare 
done anything to displease you, you had better tell me ftt 
onoe, and givu me an opporliuiity to justify myitelf. 1 
am a Btrangoi' here, you know, and it is ungeneroua to 
D such » distant manner-" 

" I was afraid," said the girl, in lier hurried way, " that 
the soldiers would beat you yesterday — very much afmd 
indeed. Mamma says that you consider me a foolish girli 
beoaose I make you dull with tuy raillery. I see yon are 
■always going to the post^tatlon, and sometimes you receive 
there parcels of books. You are the first Talmud student 
V saw who could speak the Russian tongue so well. I 
do' not think it i-ight that such a scholar as you are should 
learn unhallowed languages. I saw you hold old Beilahby 
the hand ; I don't think that was right either. Mamma 
4ays that I dare not speak to strange gentlemen, for I 
'engaged to be man'ied to Nahuni. He is not as learned as 
yon ai'e, nor is he us kind as you are ; we have been engaged 
4iwo years. I have seen him but twice during that time, and 
mamma says 1 must liks him as be is. Please don't think 
me ungenerous, liabbi Joseph." 

She said all this in a hurry and confusion. The young 
(nan listened to her with a wry face. 

" It seems that you are watching all my movements, 
Haimah. 1 would be veiy son-y if yon did so with any 
oialicions intention. Did you tell anybody that yon saw 
me canyiiig books from the post-station !" 

" No," said the gn-l, looking right up into his face. " I 
did not even tell my friend llakali about it. I am afr^d 
to speak about you. I was no angry when mamma toldme 
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that you consider me a foolish girl. Do jon actoally think 
so of me ?" 

" No, Hannah," replied the young man, with a tremb- 
ling voice, " your mother was mistaken this time ; I wish 
there were no greater or worae fools in the world. I have- 
the best opinion of you." 

" Oh, and I am thinking the world of you, too. I am 
only afraid to say so to any body else. I am so glad that 
mamma was mistaken concerning your opinion about me.. 
I am not ungenerous either. Good bye, now. Don't say 
to anybody what I told you. Mamma will be waiting for 
me. Good bye." And off she went. 



V. 

THE DENUNCIATION. 

At the unusual hour of ten o'clock in the night, about 
three weeks after the nan-ated occurences had tiimspired, 
the Shii'vintian Synagogue was the theatre of a very lively 
scene. The Rabbi was in his seat near the ark wherein 
the scrolls of the Law were kept, and six or seven of the 
most prominent members of the commimity were sitting 
around him. There were no candles burning in the brass- 
chandeliers suspended on the ceiling, but only on the book- 
stands before the assembly a few burning tallow candles 
were melted, the smothering, flickering, smoky light of 
which indicated that there was some affair of importance 
and privacy going on. Two students of the Talmud, evi- 
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dently in a very nervon§ atate of mind, were standing before- 
the assembly. The Rnbbi opened proceedings with the 
foilowing remarks, and addressed to the gentlemen sitting 

" I have invited you here in order that you ahall hear 

it these two men (pointing at the stndents,) have to I'e- 

t about Rabi'i Joseph. For reasons which I will telL 

D another time, I will not and cannot act in the matter 

e, I must have the approval and cooperation of the 

en best men of the community.' " 

e then ordered the students to tell their stoiy. The 

bllowing statements were made by one stndent in" a very 

s manner and incoherent tenns, and they wei'e oon- 

med by the othq^ who was almost in a spaamodio state 

pTmind. 

J speaker once overheard a conversation between 
loseph and Hantiali. The " righteous " daughter of Parneas 
Bbat gentleman was one of the jniy,) reproached the stu- 
biH doubtful conduct. She Sitw him caiTving books 
If unhallowed contents fi'om the post-station, and also hold- 
5 a strange woman by the hand. Joseph begged her not 
y him, and she consented to keep the secret on con- 
lion that he promised not to do it any more. He who 
Ktheard this inten'icw confided the secret to his colleague, 
3 second witness, and they resolved to watch Rabbi: 
aeeph's movements. They observed that he had the habit 
out in the field almost every al'teraoon. He always 
1 some books or papers with him on such expeditions, 
e laid down in a bush reading those books, Looking 
M cwioaa designs and making notes with a pencil ia 
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a small book which he canied in his pockets and sometimes 
on loose paper. 

Once he lost one of his papers, which they picked up 
and presented to the jury. Once duiing the period of 
their observations they saw him entering the post statioib 
shaking hands with an officer there, who handed him a 
small parcel with red seals. He opened the parcel in a 
-bush, and finding there two books, he put them in his 
pockets and went home. 

The witnesses were rigidly examined and cross-examined 
by the jurors, and were dismissed. The piece of paper 
which had been produced was unfolded by the Rabbi 
with a very grave aii* ; but he lost all presence of mind when 
his eyes fell on the contents of the fat^ document. He 
suddenly jumped up from his seat and overthrew two book- 
stands that stood near him with a crash. "Alas !** exclaimed 
he, "that my eyes should behold such iniquity!" The 
jurors looked at each other with frightened countenances. 
" See," continued the Rabbi, his eyes riveted on the scrap of 
paper, " and, behold, these mysterious signs and figures I 
These are letters, I suppose, of unhallowed languages, inter- . 
mixed with signs of every description. Alas ! there are 
true crosses among them, all in regular series by each fig- 
ure. It is the language of the evil one !" His exclamations 
continued to that effect, and he handed the paper to one of 
•the gentlemen. 

One of the jurors suggested that there may be no cause 
of alarm after all. The paper may have been found by 
Rabbi Joseph and dropped by him on purpose. It was not 
his writing perhaps. This suggestion calmed the learned 
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man & little. He sat down saying, " I would to God that 
the case were so." But cue of the jurore discovered on one 
«id of the paper just by a aeries of signs and figures a vei-ae 
litten in pure Hebrew, to the following effect : 

How luugniflciiiit and awfal the ladder 
That leads from earth unto heaTan : 
Ey'ry phenomenon of nature 
Forms u step of this ladder : 
Nature, the reyelotions of Jehovah, 
Teatifles to HIh omnipotence. 
How magnificent and awful the ladder 
That our fotefnther saw in his dieam. 

[« writing was Joseph's, tlie Rabbi knew it. The contents 
erybody could see, of a very profane nature, ei- 
[]^uning the holy and mysteriouM vision of Jacob as a 
contemplation on nature, and the last as the revelation of the 
Holy Name ! These showed that the piece of paper did 
oiigmally belong to Joseph and all the signs were written by 
him. The Rabbi bewailed the young scholar as a soul 
that was caught in the snares of the Evil-one. As a fallen 
star. Home suggestions of a milder nature were made. It 
was resolved at last that the student should be called upon 
. tojustifyhimself it'he could. All presents should assemble 
in the bouse of the Parness next evening, to heai' the' 
explanations of the oflender. Til! then nothing shonld 
transpire, the whole scheme should be kept in strict privacy- 
The Rabbi should come to the house of the Parness, and 
together with that geutl email examine Hannah about 
Irhat she saw of the offender. Joseph should then be noti- 
A to bring bis books to. the house of the Paiiiess and to. 
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be prepared to give an account of his proceedings. Hie 
meeting adjourned after reading some psalms and reciting 
jsome prayer from an especial prayer book. 



VI. 

, THE RENDEZVOUS. 

On the next day Joseph found between the slices of bread 
•which were sent to him for dinner a note to the following 
effect : 

" There is something going on about you which makes 

me so afraid concerning your security. Come this afternoon 

to the bush on the right side of the large stone behind the 

post-office. I shall come there and tell you all I know. O, 

I am so anxious ! Do not fail to come. 

Hannah." 

This note confused and frightened the young scholar. 
What in the world could have happened that this unartful 
child should be so "anxious concerning his security?" 
There must be something very serious that induced the girl 
to take such a step as this, appointing him a rendezvous in 
the bush. That day was a Wednesday ; his dinner* came 
not from the Parness, how then could Hannah slip in the 
note between the slices of bread t Then it occmTed to him 
that the whole affair may be not so serious at all. Hannah's 
fancy constructed a straw into an avalanche threatening to 
fall on him, for she is a mere child. At any rate it betrays 
a deep feeling in the girl for him. He loved her since he 
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flaw her the lirat tiine ; now, there ia no doubt that she lovea 

him too. Should he trust hitneelf to auch a secret mterview 

withher,knowingt}iataheia betrothed to another? Would 

he be able to control his feelings in her preaence while he 

IB with her ;ilone. But then was it not his duty to reaaaure 

the poor girl who ia so anxious about him 1 In thie strain 

hia thoughts were wandering the w^hole time till nncon^ 

juioaBly lie found himself walking in the direction of the 

«ppointed plac*. 

'_\ Having aiTived at the indicated bnah, and not aeeing any- 

4)ody thei-e he stretched himself under a tree, and taking 

■out a small Bible which he alwaya carried in his pocket, he 

opened it at random, and commenced reading. The first 

, paesage which occured to him waa Cant, viii, 6 : " Place me 

aa a seal upon tliy heait, place me as a seal upon thy onn. 

Truly love is as violent as death (jealousy is as cruel as the 

grave) J her sparks are the apai-ks of fire, of a godlike flame." 

It ia a noble paasage. No translation can do it justice. A 

I thousand of the ablest and most exciting love-€toriea can 

not express as much as these few words. But my hero 

^ lead it in the original, and undei'stood it well ; pei'haps bel- 

I 'ter than most men do, for his mind was just suited for such 

a subjbct. 

He did not I'ead in the Bible any fiulher. He was an- 
' «lyziagin his mind the ideas oftbu one pasaage he read while 
his eyes wandered on the road where he expected Hannah 
f to come. A touch on the shoulder awakened him from his 
. ■ revery. He tmiied round, and saw Hannah atanding with 
, 41 branch in her hand. He jumped up as quick as light- 
I uas and atared at the girl with sparkling eyes. 
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"Please do not look at me like that, Rabbi Joseph," sait 
the girl, in her innocent way, " I am no afraid when ye 
look at me so, thongh I know that yon are a good man. 
could not say half oi wliat I have to t^ll you, if you con 
tinne looking like that, I feel so confused." 

"Do not be confiised, Hannah," I'ejoinedthe student, fee! 
ing ashamed of his weakness, " I wUl not look at yon i 
yon do not likfe it I was astonished to see you on this sidi 
for I expected you to come on the road from the other sidf 
What were you going to telt me f 

" 1 came by the path behind the post station in order thfl 
nobody should notice me. I am standing here these tei 
minutes. I thought you were asleep and was afraid t« wak 
you. I made a noise with the branches, and then I brok* 
this branch, but yon did not heai' it. I then touched youf 
shoulder with the branch, for I have sometldng very i 
portant to tell you. Excuse me for interrupting your sleep 
and, please, do not think me ungenerous." 

" No, Hannah, I do not think you ungenerous. On tin 
contrary, I think you are the best girl living. But n 
mind what I think," he added, with an effort to conti'ol hif 
feelings, " wliat important thing had you to tell me ?" 

"The Rabbi was at our house this raoi-nitig, and spoki 
to me about all sorts of things. He asked me whether 1 
saw you holding a woman by the hand, and I told him how 
I saw you taking old Beilah by the handand leadinghertc 
the soldier's on that Monday you know. He smiled and 
smd that was nothing, hia doubts on tliat point were diB 
sipdted. I wonder what were hia doubts eonuerning youl 
Then he asked me bow you spoke the Russian language 
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and what kind of books I saw you carrying from tlie post 

station. I wander how he knows about the books. I did 

not tell anybody about it ; not even to my friend Malcah, 

upon my word. Well, I said that you spoke the Russian 

language very pure. I could not say a falsehood to the 

Rabbi, you know. About the books I did not know how 

the letterB looked, for I never saw them open. He told 

TOP then not to speak to anybody about it, and made such 

a grave face 1 I thought I must warn you, for I felt very 

xious about you, though I think that they cannot do yon 

my harm. I went to Pessah, who ia always sending you 

|Gala on Wednesday, and said I would cut the bread for 

r dinner. I always go to those who send you meals, 

pid cut your bread or prepare your soup. It affords me a 

Irand of pleasure' to prepare what yon are going to eat. I 

ten slipped my note between the sliccB of bread. I am 

i you found it and came here. If I were you, I would 

e and bm-n all the books, unless they were of holy 

s. But you must know better what to do. I am 

ich a foolish gii'l sometimes, and you are such a clever 

1 did not tell anybody about the Rabbi's visit to 

r house. Noi- did I say that I was going here. Please, 

m't you tell anybody either ; mamma would scold me very 

3he would say perhaps it was foolish or naughty 

r me to come here, but I could not help it. I thought 

'i would he for your benefit Good by." 

I She said all that almost in one breath as if anxious to 

i her conscience of a heavy load, and as soon as she fin- 

)hed she ran oS like a deer. 

The joung man stood there for a few minutes as tfaon^ 
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riveted to the ground. He looked at the light disappearing 
figure, while the sound of her innocent prattle lingered in 
his ear. He did not think of the "important" things 
which she repoited. His thoughts were fixed on the few 
unimportant sentences she had uttered. They contained a 
formidable declaration of love in the most innocent manner. 
The girl herself evidently did not understand what they 
were. 

Joseph was spell-bound and could not utter a word 
while she spoke. The whole interview seemed to him like 
a dream. At last he dii'ected his steps mechanically to- 
ward the synagogue, and aiiived there just in time for the 
afternoon service. His mind was wandering dming the 
whole evening on the subject of Hannah's love. 



VLI. 



» 



JOSEPH S ROOM. 



Ajter the evening prayer the Rabbi culled Joseph and 
infoimed him that he would go to see his room. The stu- 
dent did not quite understand the unportance or the strange- 
ness of such a desire ; his mind was employed with some, 
thing else. He silently . complied with the request of his 
superior, and dreamingly accompanied the Rabbi on the 
way toward the White Inn. He did not even notice that 
the other two students and the janitor followed them. The 
Rabbi made a few indifferent remarks on the road, to which 
Joseph answered in an abstracted manner. 
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When they arrived at the room, and the llabbi ordered 
the three persons who followed them to come in, Joseph's 
reveries were dispelled. He understood all at once what this 
visit meant. All that he had heard from Hannah about 
the investigation the Rabbi had made that morning sud- 
denly occuiTed to his mind, and he understood that his posi- 
tion was a critical one. 

He was almost overwhelmed by this new thought. 
Inhere was public disgrace, perhaps anathema, threatening 
him*; he was warned in time and did not take any notice of 
the warning. On the verge of the abyss he was hunting 
a shadow all the time. At the present moment he formed 
a resolution. 

" My time has come, as if ordained in Providence. I 
must take a decided com'se now. Happen what may I will 
maintain my object and make an end to all hypocrisy." 

Thus the young man mused to himself while the RaMi 
sitting in his chair examined the room, and the other thi-ee 
persons stood reverently at the door. 

" You are pleasantly located here,'* the Rabbi commenced. 
" No talmudical student has it so good as you. The Sher- 
vint community is treating you in the most generous way." 

Joseph understood that the last words were intended for 
a hint that he lived on the chaiity of the community, he 
therefore replied : 

" You know well that I did not want to have anything 
from your community. The chaiity was forced upon me 
by yourself. I wanted to pay my board, but you insisted 
on my being maintained by the congregation. My rent I 
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pay and have a right to keep a room according to my own 
taste." 

" Ton seem ivilling to be independent. I did not iinder- 
* flt&nd it before," rejoined the old man. " Why did you not 
tell me so in plain tenns? But that is not to the purpose. 
I wanted to see your quarters and ask you what you are 
doing with yourself all the time you ai'e away fi-om the 
synagogue f Have you any books to study here T I see 
you have some writing materials on the table." 

By thiw time Joseph had recovered all ]iis self-posessiou. 
He decided tnact resolutely and. openly. 

"Yes, Ilabl)i, I have here plenty of books and writing 
materials. My books are of a kind that I cannot obtain 
in the synagogue, and I am studying them while I am 
in my private quailers. Would you like to see some of 
them. Yon will be quite astonished. Rabbi." 

There were no books needed to astonish the pious gentle- 
man; the last words of the young scholar were sufficient for 
that purpose. Joseph's deportment in meekly following 
1 to that room, and the answers to what the Rabbi sai* 
till now betokened a quiet sulimiesion. The Rabbi ex- 
pected to find an humble penitent in the young rnan and 

B rejoicing to think of the gi-eat success he had in sav- 
ing the young man's soul from the clutches of the Evil one- 
Now the last remarks of the student had quite a different 
issue. The Rabbj did not know what to make of them. 
Wa-i it bold defiance or unsuspecting innocence, in the 
young manT He reflected for a while; then he said; 

" Yes, Rabbi Joseph, I should like to see these cnriooi 
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The young man drew a Dox j&om under his bed, anlock- 
ed it very coolly and took out of it a large book. He de- 
posited it on the table and opened it. If an electric shock 
had gone through the old man's frame he could not have 
been startled more than at the sight of the opened book. 
It contained nothing but shapely designs in all kinds of 
colors. • Ete exclamined, " Sh'ma Israel !" and tm'ned off his, 
eyes. Joseph proceeded unconcernedly to take out one book 
after another and to open them before the Rabbi. Neai'ly 
all his books were in unhallowed languages ; some of them 
were full of little signs and crosses, others of circles and 
angles, and others still were full of sketches of buttles and 
other instruments, or animals, leaves, birds, iS^c, of 
various shapes. It was a fearful sight to see all those sacri- 
legious things. The Rabbi could not beai* it any longer. 

" Do you want to conjure up the Evil One here ?" 

" No, Rabbi, I could not do it, even if I would !" ^as the 
cool reply. 

The old man did not waste any more words. He ordered 
Joseph to follow him to the Pamess, and the two students 
with the janitor he ordered to take all the books to the 
same house. * 



VIIL 

THE TRIAL. 



The house of the Pamess was prepared to receive our 
party. The same gentlemen who acted as jurora at the 
denouncing were seated round a large table of a primitive 
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fashion and the chair was vacant awaiting the Rabbi to 
occupy it. Hannah with her mother was sitting in a remote 
comer of the room reverently, perhaps anxiously, listening 
to the conversation of the gentlemen. The subject of that 
conversation was Joseph. Some were of the opinion that 
in case the student proves guilty of studying unhallowed 
language no quarter should be given to him. He should 
be treated with the utmost rigor of the Jewish law and 
custom, because he being such a profound scholar, knew 
well how unlawful it is to do such things. Others thought 
that if he repents his action and allows his books to be 
burned, and givt'S up his private quarters and goes to reside 
in the Synagoge as all other students do, a hard penitence 
should be laid upon him, as receiving Malkoth (39 strokes) 
in public, or several days in fasting ; but then all shall be 
forgiven him for the sake of his learning. Hannah's face 
changed according to the opinions she heard. She cried 
bitterly. 

The party amved in the house. All arose from their 
seats when the Rabbi stepped into the room. Joseph came 
in after him and then came their followers who earned the 
fatal books. The old gentleman dropped in his. seat 
almost trembling with agitation. Joseph made a bow to all 
present, very calmly looked around for a bench and sat 
down as soon as he found one without the slightest agita- 
tion. The other persons remained standing at the door 
dropping their parcels on the floor. Hannaji left off crying 
as soon as she noticed the calm bearing of the student. As 
soon as the meeting came to order the Rabbi commenced 
to speak. 



I 
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t U written in our holy Law : You shall be guiltless 

tefore the Lord and before Israei. I have to make a few 

Watements couceniiiig Ilnbbi Joseph (1 am really sony to 

mention bis name with the honore of a teacher in Israel, 

but I have tn do it, for as yet be Js Rabbi,) in order to 

appear giiiltleaa before you. When this young Bcholar ar- 

llved here I treated bini with the greatest pai-tiality, and 

Inposed upon you to do the same. Till now you have obeyed 

!, but now I must tell yon my rcasoup for acting as I did in 

r that you should not consider me goiity of leading, 

fon satray. 

"This yoimg scholar is an ordained Kabbi for more 

a year. He obtained this title from five of the gi'eat- 

fat Rabbis of this country, and this title was confirmed by 

iny other prominent Rabbis, in the number of which are 

o of his own brothers of gi'eat renown. He is practically 

f the same authority as myself ; that is the reason why I 

tould not undertake to act against him on my own tespon- 

LbUity and invited you to p.-iitiejpate in the matter. He 

a tlie son of a very infinential and pious family, and^ was 

ronght up, in the best manner ; tliese were my reasons for 

flowing him to live more comfortably than any other sto- 

pent — he is not used to the hardships of poverty. His 

arents sent him away from home because they did no* 

mow what to make of him. He did not want to marry 

^twilbstanding the most alluring offers that were made to 

' Nor did he want to accept any position in a congre- 

[ation as his elder brothers did as soon as they were or- 

ained. His parents thought that he would change his 

pind when he had once been uway ^om home and learned 

knore of the world. 
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" They sent him here iind wrote to me that they wanted 
to pay hia board, bat I thought that it would be an honoc 
for our comtDuuity to do something for a young man of 
his merits. He urgently requested me not to make known 
anything of hia merits or of bia great family connections, 
in order that he should not be treated with too much pi-e- 
dilection. He even wauted me to forget his title, and con- 
sider him like any unordained student. I did not ooncede 
to the last, though I consented to tlic fii'st. Now, aiaa I I 

• have discovered the reason of his conduct. It is not hnm- 
bleneas of spirit that prompted liim to be sn quiet and so 
good. It is because be did not want to be looked after too 
much in oi'der that he should have hia own way. This is, 
perhaps, tlie reason why he did not want to marry or 
accept a public position. He gave himself up to the influ. 
enoe of the Evil-oue. Tou have licard, gentlemen, the 
aconsatiouH which were brought against bim. It is all 
true. Alas ! my own eyes have seen the unhallowed books 
and mysdc images in which be is meditating. I ordered 
them to be brought here that you might see tbem also. I 
intend to write to all the rabbis to whom he is known in 
ordei' that his title may be withdrawn. I will write also 
to his pai'enls, though I am very soiTy to annonuce such 
afflicting news. Till this is done and till my letters will 
be answered, you must decide what we shall do to him and 
how we shall treat him here. A rabbi he is until that time, 

, and his family has to be respected, but even the office of 
high priest is not to be considered ui a case bo clearly 
against our religious principles. 
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CONTINUED. 



Tbe Rabbi finisbed hia speech, atid there waa a low 
I mnrmur among the jurovs when Joseph arose calmly and 
I bcgge'i to say 3 few words. 

" I am Horry," said he, " that your Kabbi here takea so 

Wto heart a thing which is not qmte as alarming as you im- 

1 a^ne. 1 have nothing to do with tlie Evil-one, I believe 

ftmd serve the God of our forefathers. The booka which 

Efon see are nothing but scientific manuals. There ai*e 

i geographies, mathematical books, natural sciences, history, 

Pfitc. All the prominent Rabbis of olden times stndied the 

e science in tbe languages of their time. I stndy them 

D the languages of modem times and do not intend to give 

ijip these studies. Since the Ilabbi here ehooses to make 

mch an alarm about my doing so, I must tell you that 

either you nor anybody can intei'fere with me. I intend 

return home next week. I hate wi'itten to my parents 

JAbout it. Now I suppose that I will have to go somewhei-e 

Use, for I will not be able to witness the grief of my 

rents, nor can I give up the object I have in view." 

" Do you mean to tell me that these abominable figures 

e tbe sciences which our Rabbis of olden times wasted 

^eir time upon V said the Kabbi opening au atlas, and 

Minting at the maps. 

" Yea," said the young man, and explained what the 
laps were. 
" But this paper, with actual crosses on it, written la 
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^^F yonr own hand," continued the old man, "is that science | 
^^H also 

^^^^ " Certiim]^," was the reply. " It contains some mathe- j 

^^^H matical problems which I was trying to eolve. The crosBes I 
^^^H arc no more than nmiks nf addition. The problems are I 
^^^" fortanately of such a nature that you will understand them ' 
if I explain it to you in Hebrew. I am only a beginner in 
this line." Here he took a piece of paper and explained to 

ttbe Kabbi one of the problems, substitnting Hebrew instead 
of the Latin cliai-actcrs. In this way he explained to them 
the meaning of all his Viooks, and all present were astonished 
at the vast knowledge of the young scholar. The Rabbi J 
relented and said : ■ 

" Well. Rabbi Joseph, if you learn these things for the I 
glory of God, and for the paipose of ' knowing bow to an- I 
8wer to a renegade ' when you once occupy the positioo I 
of a teai;her in Israel, I have nothing agamst it, though 1 1 
would rather see you employ your brilliant talents excla- I 
sively in tlie study of God's word." M 

"I will not deceive you," rejoined the student i "bntnqr B 
object is to become a useM member of society, which I can. | 
not be if I devote all my time to the study of i-abbinioal ' 
knowledge. Since seven years I have occupied myaelff 
with the study of practical sciences, and my object is to go J 
through a course of study — probably technology — at the ■ 
University of St. Petersburg. Till now I have workedalongB 
secretly to this end because I di'J not want to grieve my I 
parents by telling them the object I have in view. I do I 
not intend to be a Kabbi, but I stood the rabbinical exam. I 
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my secret has become known, I will try to avoid as much 
trouble as I can. Your actions have only hastened the time 
of my doing so." 

All present changed color at this declaration. They 
tried to pursuade Joseph to give up his perilous object. 
They begged his pardon for their hasty actions against hinu 

The Rabbi almost cried with giief " to see such a worthy 
vessel of the holy law profaned " by such impious designs. 
But it was of no avail. The young man departed that very 
night from Shirvint. 

Hannah, who witnessed the scene of the ti-ial and the* 
issue of it, complained of a severe headache the moment 
all the strangers left their house. Her feelings and excite- 
ment were too strong not to leave their mark on the poor 
girL Having heard the deliberations concerning the young: 
man before he came, she was in a state of gi*eat anxiety. 
She was proud of his calm and gentlemanly manner during 
the trial. She was sorry when she heard his tirra resolu- 
tions to take such a course of action, and that he would 
leave them soon. It occuiTed to her how far away and un- 
attainable the object of her affection would be. Hannah 
fell sick with a strong fever the next day, and when she re- 
covered she was no more as rosy and as lively as before.. 
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X. 

FIVE YEARS LATER. 

On an aflemoon in the Spring of 1861, when the Shir- 
vintian synagogue was well filled with those who assembled 
there for the afbeiiioon and evening services, three army 
officers unexpectedly entered that place of worship. All 
eyes turned to look at the strange visitors. Their manners 
were not as lively and bustling as are generally the manners 
of Russian army officei-s. They evinced due respect to the 
house of God. One of the officers asked for the janitor, 
and told him to ask the Rabbi whether he would be allowed 
to read the prayers and say Kaddish, (mourners prayer,) 
for he was a mourner. The Rabbi was astonished to see 
Israelites of such dignity. He only asked whether these 
men ever denied the God of their fathers, and having re- 
ceived an answer that they did not, he accorded the de- 
sired permission. 

The officer stepped before the Reader s desk and read 
the prayers fluently and correctly, which indicated that he 
was in the habit of saying his prayers. 

As soon as he commenced to recite the Litany (Sh'monah 
Esreh) aloud, there occmTed a disturbance in the part of 
the house occupied by the females. Hannah, the daughter 
of the late PaiTiess, shrieked and fainted away. But this 
disturbance did not affect the order of the service. The 
girl was taken home by some of the women, and the thing 
was quite unknown in the gentlemen's department. 

After service the officer stepped up to the Rabbi, and 
thanking him for the permission he accorded, he asked : 
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"Do you Dot know me, RabbiV 

" I have perhaps seen you somewhere ; your voice is quite 
^miliar to me ; but I cannot recollect who you ai-e." 

"I am Joseph, now Dr. Duboff, who studied under your 
guidance for several months fonr years ago." 

"Rabbi Josepli !" exclaimed the old man amazed. 
" Tea, Rabbi, the very same," answered the young doctor. 
By this time there waa quite a crowd around them. 
Siere were some men who recognized the young man, and 
3 him cordiaUy. The young officer introduced his 
*ro colleagues, Jewish young men, who, like himself, had 
soniplished their course of studies and were appointed 
k physicians in some military hospitals around Vilna. He 
laded them to stop with )iim for a few days in Shirvint, 
a he was anxious to see his old friend. 

They all repaired to the houae of the Rabbi after the 

trening service, where the young man was asked by the 

o tell his story. 

" It is a veiy short story," said he. " When I left this 

el went to St. Petersburg with the intention of studying 

Khnology ; but I soon found out that medicine would be 

lore practicable for me, and I entered a medical college. 

lly parents were angi'y with my desire to study moderc 

l^nce, and did not want to help me along. I found it very 

i to make a living and study at the same time ; but I 

H)n became acquainted with an influential oHicer, and 

through his inflnence the government accorded me the 

Bights of a " government student ;" that is, it sustained me 

Kdi)l the time during my studies, on the condition that I 

a mUitary physician three years on half salary, and 
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attend two days a week in the military hospital during the 
time of my study. I had now nothing to care for but my 
books, and applied myself to them with all energy. Thus 
I have finished my com'se now, and through the influence 
of the same friend 1 obtained a very lucrative position in a 
military hospital in Vilna, That is the reason why you 
see me in such a uniform, for I serve the government, and 
-have the title and lights of a captain of the army. My 
parents, in the meantime, having heard that I did not 
depait from the ways and customs of my people, and that 
I had the good foi*tune of doing good to some Jewish 
soldiers who were under my influence, had become recon- 
ciled to me. But to my gi'eat grief, I lost my good mother 
six months ago. I intend to remain here a day or two, and 
then go to my place of destination." 

The young mau asked about his friends, and especially 
about the Pai'ness and his family, and was informed that 
the old Parness died in reduced circumstances, in conse- 
quence of which Hannah's engagement was broken oft, and 
she is unmarried yet, living with her mother in great pov- 
erty. 

lie was soiTy that the girl lost her father, but not for 
the rest. 



I do not undertake to depict the scenes that transpired 
between the young military dignitary and Hannah. There 
were tears of grief and rejoicing — declarations of love to 
his person, and dissatisfaction with his attire, which was 
«o very un-Jewish. 
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After a. great deal of peraiiEwion, in which the llabbi, let 
il be aaid to his jugticc, took an active puil, llannaha 
mother gav(s her consent to the maiTaige of her daughter 
with Rabbi Joseph. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rabbi himself, who, dictating the ceitificate of maniage, 
did not omit the title of Rabbi before the name of Dr. 
Dabo^ wliich was an unmistakable evidence tliat he re- 
garded the young man worthy of the dignity. 




RABBI ELCHANM, 



A LEGEND OF MATENGE, 



I. 




KABBI SIMEON, THE GREAT. 

N one summer afternoon, Rabbi Simeon, the 
chief Kabbi of Mayence, was sitting in his study 
in deep meditation. There were several large 
volumes of Talmudical lore lying scattered on 
bistable, just as they were left by his disciples who 
studied under his guidance a few hours previously. But 
the Rabbi did not mind these books at that moment. 
He was under the influence of a holy inspiration. His 
head reclined on one hand, the other hand rested on a 
parchment which was spread before him, while his lips 
whispered slowly some words. Suddenly a bright glance 
flashed in his eyes ; he took a pen and wrote down two or 
three verses on the parchment. It was a sentiment of his 
heart which the Rabbi expressed in a manner as skillful as 
his bright and lofty mind could invent. Thus the fin- 
8 
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ishing touch was given to the grand opening-hymn for 
the prayers of New- Year's day, which our people still re- 
peat every year with devout hearts. In that hymn the 
Eternal is magnified as King and Ruler of the universe, 
before whose sight nothing is concealed, and the glory of 
whom is to be proclaimed with the voice of the Shophar, 
The style of that hymn flows easily and magnificently, as 
the worthy garb of the sentiments it expresses. The sen- 
tences are beautifully joined with one another, and the 
rhymes are of the most melodious natm-e. Acrostics of the 
Alphabet and of the anther's name are artistically woven 
in at the beginning of each verse, without impeding the 
easy flow of style or obscuiingjbhe lofty ideas which the 
hymn contains. 

Rabbi Simeon was now reviewing the whole poem with 
just satisfaction, when the door opened and a child of re- 
markable beauty stole in unperceived. It was the youngest 
son of the Rabbi, a boy four years old. He crept behind 
his father's chair and looked into the manuscript which 
the latter had before him. 

" Father, dear farther," the child suddenly exclaimed, 
" you wrote down my name on that parchment ; did you 
not ? There right in the begining : * El cfianan nachr 
latho benoam lehaahpar,' " he read with remarkal^le fluency. 

The Rabbi took the boy on his knees, and kissing his 
glowing cheeks said : "Yes, my Elchanan, I have put 
thy name also in that poem. When qur brethi*en will 
stand in holy worship before the Lord on the New-Year's 
day, and utter their sentiments in the words of this hymn, 
thy name shall be remembered with mine. But dost thou 
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understand the meaning. of the sentence which thou hast 
read over so beautifully ?" 

"I know the meaning of the first few words: 'God 
graced his inheritance with sweetness,' but I do not know 
what the word ' lehdshpar' means." 

" It means ' to embellish,* my child. The sentence^ ex- 
presses the idea that God has graced the people of Israel 
with his holy injunctions and thereby embellished them 
with sweetness of disposition and virtue. Israel has been 
the chosen people to which the knowledge of the Eternal 
was vouchsafed first, and is therefore called the inheritance 
of God. By observing the injunctions of the holy law we 
become graceful and agreeable in the sight of God and 
men. Remember this, my child, whenever you hear your 
name mentioned." 

The boy took the parchment and read over several times 
the opening sentence, while the pious Rabbi regarded him 
with joy and pride. He then returned the manuscript 
saying : 

" Now, father, I know this sentence by heart, I know 
the meaning of it too, as you have explained it to me, and 
I will never forget it : * El chanan nachlatho benoam l6* 
hashpar' " 

The happy parent embraced his hopeful offspring with 
emotion. 
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II. 



» 



KLCHANANS ILLNESS. 



A FEW weeks after these occurences, deep grief prevailed 
in the house of Rabbi Simeon. Elcbanan became very ill ; 
the life of that bright and hopeful child was in great danger. 
The Rabbi and his Avife were sitting at the sick-bed 
sorrowfully watching thek beloved child, and Margaret, hi» 
nurse, was busying herself with preparing and handing the 
cooling beverage which Rabbi Nathan the physician pre- 
scribed for the invalid. It was a heartrending sight to 
view the little sufferer laboring under the strong fever that 
befel him. He restlessly moved about in his bed with 
burning face and forehead. He called in delirious fancy 
for his parents, talked to his brothers and playmates, and 
repeated whatever sentence or prayer he had learned by 
heart. He would call in the most plaintive terms for his 
nurse ; but when she approached him he would push her 
away violently screaming. He would then fall back ex- 
hausted crying : " El oahnan )icu'1datho hciioam lehash, 
piir^ Rabbi Nathan, the physician once entered the room 
just when the child made such an exclamation. He was 
astonished to hear such expressive words from the lips of 
the delirious child, and looked inquiringly at Rabbi Simeon. 
" It is a verse of a poem which I have composed for the 
New- Year's day," answered the father to the inquiring 
glance of the physician. " The boy came into my study and 
found the manuscript on the table He rejoiced to see hia 
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name at the beginning of that poem. I explained him the 
meaning of the sentence and he learned it by heart." 

" I told you oftentimes, Rabbi" rejoined the physician, 
^' that you exert too much the brains of that child. Children 
of his age should have no mental exertion whatever, until 
theii- phy^ical strength is sufficiently developed. Your boy 
is very ill," he continued, shaking bis head as he examined 
the invalid, " and he must be watched with the greatest care. 
He has a strong fever the crisis of which is not to be ex- . 
pected before the ninth day from this date. The sickness 
will be on the increase all the time. But I would not ad- 
vise you all three to watch him together. Your own health 
may be afiected by overwork." 

" The Rabbi need not watch here at all," said the worthy 
housewife. " His health is altogether taxed too much 
without that by constant studying, wiiting and teaching. 
I and Margaret can change off with one another at the sick- 
bed, and the Rabbi should retire to rest himself." 

The advice of the physician was followed. Rabbi 
Simeon retired to Lus apartment agreeable to the desire of 
his wife, atid the latter changed off with Margai'et at the 
bed-side of the sick child. One evening, when the mother 
was persuaded by the urgent request of the faithful nurse 
to retire for a few hours' rest, the girl was left alone by 
the invalid. Elchanan fell into a restless sleep and his nurse 
watching him sunk in a revery. Her thoughts ran to the 
following effect : 

'^ Poor, dear child ! You are so young, and unmerciful 
death is already claimmg your dear life. There is not 
-even the hope of heavenly bliss for yom* soul, for you are 
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of the accursed Jewish race that crucified God ! You are 
so beautiftil and so bright, and I love you so affectionately I 
Oh, if I could only save you, my dear, dear nursling, what 
would I not give for such a happiness !" 

The poor gu'l commenced sobbing so loud that the sick 
child awoke and commenced to rage in a fearful delirium. 
In vain did the girl endeavor by various means to calm 
him. The more she tried to sooth him and call him 
endearing names, the more violent did he become ; .until 
Rabbi Simeon heard the noise in his study and came into 
the sick-room. No sooner had the unfortunate father 
entered the room, than the boy exclaimed : " BA, chanan 
nachlatho benoam lehashpar^' and became quite calm. 
Rabbi Simeon bowed over the bed in fei'vent prayer, his 
tears were falling on his prostrate child. He stayed at the 
bedside till his wife came and took his place. Elchanan 
enjoyed a refi'eshing sleep all the rest of the night. On 
the following morning the physician found him much bet- 
ter than on the day before, and encouraged the sorrow- 
stricken parents to hope for a good termination of the sick- 
ness. 



ill. 

THE rabbi's dream. 



It was a Sunday morning. A pious multitude poured 
forth from the " Liebfrauen" church. Only a few devout 
souls remained inside the sacred walls to allay their sor- 
TOWS by confession. Margaret was among the latter. 
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[er confessor was Father Thomas, before whom ehe con- 

iSBed her siotul attachment to her nuraUag', and how she 

sorry for his poor little soul whii;h was destined for 

hell, Bince the child was of Jewish extraction. It mnst 

have been a wonderful balm which the pioua Father offered 

to the heart of the devout girl, for when she left the con- 

isional there was none of her careworn looks about her : 

le wa« bright and cheerfiil. 

Elchanan was stlil suspended between life and death. 

The ninth day of his sickness came and that night found 

his mother anxiously watching at his bedside. Rabbi 

Simeon sat in his study endeavoring to pm-sue the research 

certain subject which occupied his mind ; but his ex- 

lausted frameclaimed its natiu'al lights, the liabbiTell asleep, 

tlining on his book. A genial smile played on his featui'es 

'hile he was sunk in evidently pleasant dreams. When he 

iwoke he closed his book and went into the sick-room 

ith a cheerful smile on hia countenance. 

Bella," said he, addressing his wife, " our child will not 



She looked at him with surprise ; but bef sat down by her 
ppide and continued: 

" Listen, my dear, what a wondei-fol dream I had. I am 
Mrtain that it had a bearing upon the future of our child, 
tnd although I cannot make out the meaning of the whole 
Iream, I feel as though its main purport is that our child 
(rill not die. Fatigued, I fell asleep with a volume of the 
tslmud open before me. The words and the letters became 
J mixed up and were dancing before my wearied eyes, 
Aen the latter assumed the forms which their names signify. 
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The Aleph appeared like a prince with a sceptre in his 
hand governing a multitude of other princes who humbly 
approached him and kissed his feet. The Beth was trans- 
formed into a magnificent house, a palace the like of which 
I never saw in my life. Then appeared the Yod as a 
threatening arm with the Zain as a dreadful weapon 
clenched in its fist. I found myself sitting on a camel into 
Which the Glmel was transformed, and making a journey 
with a sorrowful heart. I anived at a wondei-fiil place 
and the Daleth was transformed into a portal of the palace 
which Beth represented. The whole multitude then 
swayed to and fro in wild confrision before me, and sudden- 
ly I noticed that the prince which Aleph represented was 
our son Elchanan, sitting on a golden throne, with a three- 
fold crown on his head and princes and rulers kissing his 
foot with great humility. The l\h was then transformed 
into a mouth that smiled at me veiy pleasantly ; but I be- 
came frightened as I noticed a great golden cross upon the 
breast of my son. I commenced to ciy bitterly and called 
him : 'Elchanan, Elchanan.' When he heard my voice he 
descended from his throne, fiung away the large cross and 
clung to my breast, sobbing loudly and calling me his dear 
father. We were then surrounded by all the letters and 
carried back to Mayence. Here we found a throne with 
seventy steps, and a gi-eat multitude looking at it with 
fright ; for on each step there were placed roaring lions and 
eagles, that fluttered violently with their wings, just as King 
Solomon's throne is described by our sages. Elchanan 
then cheered the bonified multitude and ascended that 
throne courageously, while the roaring lions licked his feet 
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.and the eagles prostrated themselves before him. No 
sooner had he ascended the throne, when I saw a magnifi- 
•cent crown, woven from the rays of the sun, on his head, 
and angels flying around him, a bright halo encircling him 
and all of us, and a loud voice called : * Thus is honored 
the man who honored the King of Kings.' I was over- 
whelmed with joy and delight ; my eyes could not stand 
the glaring light that surrounded om* son, and the voice 
continued calling till I awoke. There is not a dream 
without nonsense; but I tell you, my dear, that this 
dream had a great significance. Whatever all the appari- 
tions may signify, of one thing I feel certain, that our 
child will live, and that he is destined for great glory." 

" The will of God be done !" said the pious mother, and 
bent over her child, who was breathing gently and who 
had sunk into quiet slumber. 

Rabbi Nathan, the physician, was sitting at the bedside 
•on the next morning, watching the child who was still 
asleep. When he awoke calmly and asked for his father, 
.the physi(5ian said : " Blessed be He, who cures the sick. 
The crisis is happily over, your child is saved by the help 
of God, Rabbi." 



IV. 

THE ABDUCTION. 



Many days still was Elchanan confined to bed, and Mar- 
(garet tended him with the greatest care. Whoever re- 
garded her could observe that her conduct toward the 
8* 
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child bad asBumed a strange chai'acter. If ehe formerly 
loved the boy and treated him with affectionate care, she i 
now ministered to him with a sort of religious devotion. 
She could not suffer hia relatives or even bis parents to ap- i 
proach him, and was jealous of eveiy little sei-vice they 
would render. Her stninge demeanor did not escape the 
notice of her mistress ; but it waS .iscribed by her to a n 
bid condition of Margai'et's mind, which might have been 
the result of too much esertion on the part of the faithfiil 
nurse. The true cause however of Margaret's behavior 
was to be sought elsewhere. 

On that Sunday when ehe disclosed lo her confeasor 
her soiTow that her darling would die and go to hell, be- j 
cause it was a Jewish boy, the pious Father advised herto j 
preserve the poor little soul from the grasp of Saltan hyM 
performing on it the Sacrament of Baptism. Margaret 
followed the advice, and believed that she thus saved her 
nursling from death and damnation. From t 
that the ceremony was performed on the i 
child, she regarded it as her own, .'md all hei* thoughtafl 
were engaged in a scheme to snatch it away from the Jew-^| 
ish parents and have it educated in the Koman Catholic r 
ligion. Fathei- Thomas, ♦of course, planned his best fi» J 
the salvation of the convert ; Margai'el had only to follow J 
his instraotions. 

The New- Tear's festival anived, and all the inmates ( 
the Rabbi's house had gone to the SjTiogogue to listMi t 
the blowing of the IShophar. Only Elchanan had ' 

□ain at home with Margaret, for the physician did not 
aUow him yet to leave the room. He noticed playing Ui«| 
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his nurse was not as cheerful as she was wont to be, and 
that she often looked restlesHly at the back door ; but Mar- 
garet told him that it was of no consequence and jireased him. 
to her bosom with great affection. Presently a gentle rap- 
ping was heard at the door, the girl went to see who was 
there with a trembling heart. Some disguiBed men entered 
tbe room ; in a moment the frightened boy was grasped^ 
his mouth tied up with a cloth, and he was carried off. All 
this was performed so quietly aiid bo adi-oitly that not the 
Blightest noise could be perceived o'Jtslde of the room. 

Margaret closed the door behind the kidnappers, and re- 
mained for a while stunned with emotion. But suddenly 
remorse followed the deed. She commenced to cry for 
her darling, threw herself on tbe floor, to!'e her hah", ac- 
cused heraelf of ingratitude, invoked all tbe punishmeDts of 
heaven upon her head and raged in a fearful manner. She 
would be stopped for a minute by the thought that her 
dear nursling was saved for heaven, but then grief returned 
with gi-eater violence. When Rabbi Simeon with his fam- 
ily retiu-ned from the synagogue, they found tbe girl lying 
on the floor, her hair and dress in the greatest disorder and 
foam issuing fi-om her mouth, while she yelled like a wild 
beast. 

"Foi- heaven's sake!" cried Bella. "Margaret, stand up. 
Where is Elebauan, my cliild'!" 

But she neither arose nor answered. Rabbi Nathan was 
summoned, who found the girl seriously sick and entirely 
unconscious. All in the house went in search of Elchanan, 
hut in vain ; he could not be found anywhere. The sad 
news soon spread in the whole community ; continued 
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dearch was made, the Mayor of the city and the Arch- 
bishop were notified of the occun*ence, a price was pro- 
claimed for the one who would discover anything about 
the lost child, messengers were sent in all directions, but 
all of no avail. The only person who could give any in- 
formation was lying unconscious, and all that could be ob 
tained from her was a meaningless, mad smile. 

On the second New-Year's day, when the reader com- 
menced to recite the newly composed hymn of Rabbi 
Simeon: '-^JEl chanctn nacJdatho henoam lehashpar" the 
unhappy father sobbed loudly, for it reminded him too 
forcibly of his beloved child. There was not an eye in the 
whole congi'egation that did not shed tears of sympathy 
with the honored and revered Rabbi. In the gallery of 
the ladies, Bella fainted away, and it took considerable 
time before she was restored and could be taken home. 
At the close of the service however, Rabbi Simeon so far 
controlled himself that he could offer consolation to his 
wife. The extreme piety of the bereft parents enabled 
them to bear their misfortune with fortitude and resigna- 
tion. Margaret died a few days after these occun*ences, 
imder the care of Father Thomas, who had watched at her 
bedside since he was notified of her sickness. 
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V. 

FELIX. 

Elchanan was taken to the convent on the Jacobsberg, 
and brought into the cell of Father Thomas. Not quite 
recovered from his recent sickness, the fright and desire 
for his parents caused the poor boy to be prostrated by a^ 
fever much stronger than the former. The exertions of 
the good monk nearly proved abortive, for the sickness 
which returned with redoubled vigor threatened to deprive 
him of his prize. But no efforts were spared to save the 
life of the boy. At last his strong constitution resisted 
the fatal attacks of his sickness, he recovered again, re- 
gained consciousness, but he lost all recollections of the past. 
He placed implicit confidence in Father Thomas, who wa& 
exceedingly kind and gentle toward him and called him 
by the name of " Felix." 

When Felix became well. Father Thomas brought him 
to the monastery of St. Jacob at Bamberg, where nobody 
would think of searching for the lost child and no outside 
investigation could discover him. Felix soon became the 
favorite of all the monks of that establishment. They 
taught him all they could, and were astonished at his eager 
desire to learn, his wonderful faculty of comprehension, and 
his remarkable memory. At the age of seven years he 
could speak and write the Latin language with great facil- 
ity. But this was all that he could leam at Bamberg, 
• and the Prior, who was very fond of him and desired that 
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bia ahilitiee should be cultivated to tlie best advantage, 
took him to Rome. There he also surprised everybody 
with his wonderful talents ; he was introduced to the Pope, 
who took a great interest in him, and eutnisted his furtlier 
education to tlie best jirofesaors. 

At that time the Papacy was at the acme of ita power. 
The successoi-s of Peter were able t© make the most pow- 
erful monarohs subservient to their will by the thunder of 
eKCOnuuunitation. Hildebrand, a Jienedictine monk, a 
man of unlimited rimbition and possessor of great inflnence 
and the most intimate fiiend of Arehbishop Liiurentius 
Amalfi, interested himself especially in the education of the 
bi-ight and hopeful boy. Thus Felix grew up in the circle 
of the Papa! court, where arts and sciences were cultivated 
to a great extent. When he had attained the age of nine 
yeai's, his patron Hildebrand succeeded to the apostolic 
See under the appellation of Gregoiy VII. With this 
event commenced a very exciting period in the liistory of 
Papacy. The ideas which Hildebrand conceived while 
yet a humble monk, he designed to caiTy out as Pope Greg- 
ory VII. His gi'eat plan was to establish a theocracy on 
the principle that tlie Pope, as representative of God on 
eai'lh, should be supreme Judge, not only in ecclesiastical 
but also in all political afiaira. For this object be needed 
a host of devotees in all countries, who should have no 
otlier attachment but the cbm'ch. Such in fact were the 
numerous clergy whose influence was unbounded ; but the& 
attachment to tlie church was in many instances hindered 
on account of their family connections by mairiage. Th^ 
were sometimes not to be entnisted in carrying oat the 
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plans of the Pope, for one or more of their relativea, aorae- 
timeB their sons, were dependent on terrestrial potentates. 
In order to render the clergy more attached to the church 
it was necessaiy that they should remain single. Thia was 
the gi-eat plan of Gregory VII, and to bring it into execu- 
tion he issued the bull enjoining celibacy. 

A Btonn of opposition arose against that papal decree. 

Thousands of the maified clergy were indignant, because 

they were compelled either to sever their family connec- 

Htions or to lose their position. In many instances the re- 

tance was intense, especially in Germany. But Gregory 

^as not the man to relinquish what he once undertook to 

a and deemed was right. He sent reliable messengers to 

[1 the revolting states, to pacify the instated clergy and 

1 subject them to his will. The ablest of his confidents 

(Ithis case was Father Felix, who had grown up under hii 

ifluence and was now a young man of itopoaiag appear- 

^oe and glowing eloquence. 



TI1K KlSm« STAK. 

Feux dischai-ged his duties with the best success. He 
understood how to appease tiie irritated minds of the clergy, 
sometimes flattering their vanity by addressing themaa co- 
ilaborers in the great work in which the Pope was engaged, 
Uid sometimes appealing to tlieir religious aentimenta with 

eat effect His fame spread throughout Germany, and 
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all the superior Bishops of troablesome dioceses were de- 
lighted when he came to their succor. His yalnable ser- 
vices as papal nuncio were accordingly rewarded by the 
Pope. While yet on his travels promotions and honors 
were conferred upon him, and he rose like a shining meteor- 
in the services of his church. 

At that time there commenced the strusrorle between the 
Pope and the German Emporer, and it was of the greatest 
importance to the interests of the former that the German 
Princes should revolt against the authority of their liege 
lord. The efforts of Felix in this direction wrought won- 
ders. When his object was attained he purposed to return 
to Rome, but he received the nomination of Bishop of Ro- 
verido with advice not to discontinue his journey through 
Germany. Two years afterward, while at Trier, Felix 
received the news that he had been appointed Archbishop 
of Ravenna, and the following year the Pope sent him a 
cardinal's hat to Brunswick. Thus the young priest of 
twenty-five years had attained an eminence which but few 
can reach at their old age. Immediately thereafter he was 
summoned to the South of Gennany. The Bishop of Re- 
gensburg was awaiting him with impatience. Henry IV 
had recovered fi-om his deep humiliation, he gathered his- 
frienrls around him and defeated his adversary, Emperor 
liudolph of Seralia. The Stai* of Gregory VII began to 
grow dim, and his adherents made the utmost exertions to 
reassure success for his cause. A council of the Pope's 
a^lherents were assembled at Regensburg and Felix's pres 
euoAi was needed in their midst. 

Id the neighborhood of that town the carriage of the 
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young Cardiual aiicldeuly halteJ, u Jew having thro^vii 
himstlf before the feet of the liorees. Felix had the Jew- 
brought before hioi and kindly asked him what he desired. 
"You shoiiM save my child, moat gi'acious Sirl" theun- 
fortauate mun exdaiin^d. "Myname is Meshullam, and I 
,ve ill Regeriabiirg. While on a joimiey to Biiinb2i^ the 
servadts of the Knight of Rotheiifels attacked me and 
■obbed me of all I had with me, and tore away my beloved 
daughter from my bosom. In vaiii have [ applied for help 
"fever I could for six months. Recently I heard that 
were eoining to oiir city. Tour fame as a kind mail 
id benevoleDt to the jioov and oppressed reached me be- 
I resolved lo apply t<t you, and knowing that I could 
it obtain access to your prt'Beiice in the oity I waited for 
m on tlie road. Pray, be merciful to an unfortunate fa- 
■ and restore him his dear and ouly ehild!" 
'elix took the Jew in hia oarriage and asked him to re- 
the particulars of the ati-ocious deed. The Knight was 
partiaaii of the Emperor and lived in open hostility to the 
of Reyensbuig, who had dominion over the Jews 
eity. The Bishops had matters of too great im- 
! on hand to affonl time for the delivenmoe of a ' 
Tewiah girl. Felix promised the grieving father to aid 
lim by all means at his command. 
A great assembly of princes, nobles and clergy received 
le young cardinal at Itegcnsburg with great honor. In 
leir consultation concei'uing the cause of their church 
ix inspired them witli fidelity to the cbm-cb, and gave 
m much »oiiud advice. While the victorious Empe- 
was marching to Itity to avenge the humiliation which 
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he had experienced, the friends of the Pope caused a general 
revolt throughout Germany. The vassals of the Emperor 
were beaten eveiywhere, also the castle of Rothenfels was 
taken, and Felix took care that the captured Jewish girl 
should be rescued and he himself brought her back to her 
happy pai'ents. 

From Regensburg, Felix proceeded to Bamberg. The 
aged prior of St. Jacob's monastery felt very much flattered 
when the cardinal introduced, himself as a former ii^ate 
and pupil of that institution ; and the monks were trans- 
ported with delight that the most popular and highly re 
spected papal-nuncio took up his abode there. On one 
occasion, when Felix was in a pnvate conversation with 
the prior, he improved the opportunity to ask the latter 
concerning his origin. 

" You brought me to Rome," Felix said, " when I was 
a child seven years old. You must know, then, honored 
father, from whom you received me." 

" Most reverend sir," rejoined the prior, " a monk of 
Mayence, by the name of Thomas, brought you to us. He 
. did it very secretly, and we asked no questions. Very 
often children are brought to us of whose origin we are 
entirely ignorant. We educate them as priests and do not 
concern ourselves about their origin or past. I think you 
are the son of a great nobleman who wished to keep your 
birth a secret. Your appearance and conduct as a child 
evinced veiy noble qualities." 

The brow of the cardinal became obscured. He could 
not endure the thought that he was of illegitimate buth. 
He deteimined to go to Mayence in order to see father 
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Thomas and discover the truth of him. But the same day 
he received a letter from Rome, the Pope desired his im- 
mediate return. 



VIL 

THE CLIMAX. 

t 

The Emperor had met with repeated success. He 
marched victoriously through upper Italy and would have 
captured his enemy, Gregory VII, who was besieged in Cas- 
tle Engelsburg, but for the Norman Duke, Robert Giscard. 
The latter came in time to rescue the Pope, and took him 
to Vema, where Felix also anived and remained faithful to 
his friend and former patron. Gregory's health was im- 
paired with the loss of his political power. He was pi'os- 
trated by a sudden attack of sickness, and soon afterward 
he died. His last words were : " I loved justice and hated 
wickedness; therefore I am dying in captivity." On his 
death-bed he gathered his friends around him and recom- 
mended them his ti*usty Felix as his successor. 

The Papal party returned to Rome where they executed 
the last will of Gregoiy VII. Cardinal Felix, alias 
Elckanan, son of Rabbi Simon the Great, was installed as 
Pope under the name of Victor III, when he was scarcely 
thirty years old. The Papal crown was at that time the 
highest of all authority. The Pope ruled over kings and 
emperors ; a large part of the inhabited globe actually 1m 
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prostrate at his feet, aud this authority was swayod by sueh 
a young man ! Was not he the happiest of men 1 Did 
not he attain a position which was the highest goal of am- 
bition ? Yes, Victor III was actually the greatest of all 
men of his time, the greatest in power, and above all 
other men in authority, but happy — ^he was not ! 

If we consider the vicissitudes of his life, as we know 
his history from the cradle till the Papal three-fold crown, 
we will not find this fact startling at all. From his fourth 
year, up to his sixteenth he had been taught much, and he 
learned much of a religious system which was quite the 
reverse of what his Jewish instinct required, (for we must 
admit that there is such a thing as a " Jewish instinct," in 
the mental constitution of a Hebrew child.) Since then, 
there was no time allowed him to reflect on what he learned, 
or rather to digest it. It had been all mechanical work 
with him. His eager and ahaip mind had been stuffed with 
one-sided ideas, without allowing him any leisure to see 
even that there were different religious views which might 
be worth while considering at least. No sooner was his 
knowledge sufficient for the purpose of the church than it 
was immediately set to work to be utilized. Froni his 
sixteenth or eighteenth year, Felix was constantly preach- 
ing, journeying and working for the benefit of Papacy, a& 
a mere machine. If he had opportunity enough to see the 
" worldly " or egotistic aims of the Romish chm'ch, he had 
no time to reflect on what he saw ; the incessant work he 
had to perform, the applause of the multitudes at the ex- 
hibition of his talents, the appreciation or acknowledgment 
. of his superiors and finally the successive promotions in 
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poaition and honore were enougli to satiiify any ambition 
and to give place to no original thought. 

But now when he found himself in the veiy highest posi- 
tion hia church could afford, when he wae no longer tut 
instnunent, but a conti'olliiig power, when his will was no 
more a passive esecntor, but an active impulse, he com- 
' menced to atndy himself, to penetrate into the significance 
I of what he represented, and found out that if his will was 
I to be guided by his heart and human instincts, the whole 
rmaehine that he was running was to assume quite a different 
liaspeet and work in quit* a different direction. Bui must 
r not all " human " instinct and desire submit to the " divine " 
■'Ordinances 1 Must not the " body " be denied for the sake 
■■of the " soul "? Certainly, so he was taught, and so he was 
Itutherto preaching to othere. In order to ci'eate and diffuse 
ulations to that effect, iis his position now required, he 
must try to penetrate into the depth of Divine law. Vii^' 
lltor III grasped eagerly at the Bihle, which he hoped would 
e the revolt within him or the struggle between his 
hanind and his duty. A short study of himself caused him 
■"to doubt, a longer study of the divine will would " enlighten 
ftjuB soul." So he thought ; but to his dismay he found out 
I that the Bible had quite a different be.iring than what he 
licnewofit. In fact he Ar/z.'-io a gi'eat many things and un- 
\ f/ersloo'l nothuig. As the representative of <4od on eai'th 
j'lie wanted, his position obliged him, to understand ; but in 
■ «pite of all this, his comprehension worked in a dii-ection 
I 'contrary to that of his oalliug ; the Bible taught 1dm some- 
1 thing quite different from what the interest of papacy 
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required. Nature produced him as a raan^ and he could not 
be God. 

In short Victor came to the conviction that papacy is 
not what the Bible teaches, and as a self-standing divine 
decree it was too unjust to humanity in general. The 
*' mysteries " of his church he could not understand, and 
the aim of papacy he fomid more consistent with human 
weakness than with divine " grace and justice." He had 
now either to work in the interest of his position, denying 
all that is holy and just, or to follow the dictates of his con- 
science. The foimer was too degrading a task and the 
latter was an impossibility. 

Once reading the original text of* the Bible the verse, 

"ini? mrp yi^rb^ r\^70 ^^"^^^ i;Dti; took particular 

hold ot his thoughts. He reflected something to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

" How strange it is that this declaration is so persist- 
ently adhered to by the Jews. It is stranger still that I 
feel as if these words were a dream of my own childhood, 
or a vision of another world. Can these words have a 
simple analogy with the piinciples I am to uphold % The 
same ^H^ mn'' declares at another place " no man can 
see me and live." My church takes the words : " they saw 
God " in a literal seuce. (Acts 10, 41. Luke 24, 41-43 
and parallel places) which is an inconsistency with the 
former. But the words niH ^^^ ui*^*! ^^® different in 
significance ; the former expresses " mental sight " or con- 
ception, the latter means physical sight. The original 
text can be well understood without the christian dogma. 
From this point, Victor's thoughts branched off in con- 
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templation of other dogmas and he felt as if he would go 
insane about these reflections. When with a great effort 
lie started from his seat exclaiming : " Why shall I fret 
so much about these matters ? Cannot I go along with the 
tide of events as many others have done before me *? Why 
cannot I take care that the interests of my crown should 
be preserved and leave other matters stand where they are ? 
Who in the world could disentangle these confused abstrac- 
tions ? I, for a certainty, cannot. I cannot even feiTet 
out the mystery of my own origin." Here his ideas took 
again a different direction. Since his interview with the 
Prior of St. Jacob's monastery tlie thought that he was 
of illegitimate birth was gnawing his heait. He sat down 
again in melancholy and oppressing reflections, which 
were suddenly inteiTupted by a servant. 

" Holy father," said the servant, " a gei-man monk desires 
to have a j)rivate interview w^ith your Holiness on a veiy 
ioaportant subject." 

" What is his name ? Of what diocese, and of which 
Order is he t" 

" His name is Thomas. He comes from Mayence, and 
belongs to the Jacobin order." 

Victor was struck with this announcement. It took him 
considerable time to recover presence of mind to see the 
man, who came so aprojyos to his thoughts, as if sent by 
special providence. He ordered the monk to be admitted 
into his presence. 
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VIII. 

THE MUCH-WANTED INFORMATION. 

VicTOtt had sufficiently nerved himself to meet fatha* 
Thomas, and he scrutinized the features and the looks of 
that man from whom he hoped to obtain information con- 
cerning the matter that troubled him so much while the 
other approached him humbly and kissed his foot. Under 
ordinary circumstances Victor would have passed without 
taking notice of the aged monk, for there was nothing 
peculiar either in his features or in his long gi'ey beard or 
in his deep-set lustrous, eyes. As for Thomas he could 
scarcely breathe in the august presence of the successor of 
Peter, and the thought that this God on earth was none . 
else but the Jewish boy whom he had stolen twenty-six 
years ago was quite overwhelming for him. The poor monk 
trembled in every linib ; Victor understood Ms emotions 
and allowed him some time to recover himself. 

" You wanted to speak to me privately, Thomas ?" asked 
the Pope after a few minutes of deep silence. 

" Yes, Holy father," rejoined the monk with a trembling 
voice. " I was recently on a visit to Bamberg, my native 
city, from which I was absent for many years. Tlie Prior 
of St. Jacob's monastery there told me about the wonder- . y 
ful vicissitudes that occurred in the life of the boy whom I .\ 
had delivered to the care of that establishment twenty-sir •, 

yeai's ago. He moreover informed me that your Holiness 
is veiy desirous of knowing your origin. I therefore came 
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e to satisfy the desire of your Holiness, and I hope that 
B trouble I have taken will meet with just appreciation." 
"Too shall have no reason to complain about the last, 
TlioraaH. Tell me what you know." 

The monk then related how the child of Rahbi Simeon 
^f Mayenee waa stolen from the house of his parents by his 
BfTHig^TOent. How he was secretly baptized, and how a 
■Itong and pi-otracted aiekiiess had eraaed fi-om his memory 
^p recollections of the past. He mentioned also the unfor- 
BiDate fate of the servant gul who had been the cause and 
mstniment of all his scliemes ; and finished his narra- 
■ve by a minute description of the kind treatment which 
Wke boy had ivceived from his hand until he was brought 
Bf the convent of St. Jacob at Bamberg for security sake. 
|ne Pope listened attentively to the atoiy of the monk, and 
^Hten the latt«r had finisiied he exclaimed : 
^V"Oh, how clearly I underatand now many strange and 
^Kxplioablc emotions of my heai-tl" He rose from his 
^NKt and jiaced up and down the apartment for a few min- 
IfceB in great agitation. He then turned to the monk, and 
Rg&rding him with a glance as if desirous of penetrating 
■le very depths of his heart, he asked : 
H "Tell me, Thoraaa, do you not feel any remorse for the 
■Uld-thett you have committed t Do you not feel any 
^■Blm of conscience nbont the happiness of a family you 
^Bre marred, about the grief you have cnuNed to a loving 
^Hier, about the heart of a tender mother you have broken^ 
Bo you not feel any conti-ition for having presumed to 
Hterfere with the arrangements of Providence, having taken 
Kliainan being while a iielpless child und lirought him uji 
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to a course of life quite different from that for which God 
had destined him by birth I" 

" liemorse ? Contrition f echoed the astonished priest^ 
" your Holiness is pleased to jest with your humble serv- 
ant. Shall my conscience reprove me for having rescued 
a soul from the gj-aspof helland returned it unto the Lord? 
Did not my good work, the best I have ever done in my 
life, prosper so that the soul that was doomed to eternal 
damnation has become the holiest on eju-th, sainted while 
yet among the living, through my instrumentality V 

"Hell, damnation, eternity and what not," muttered 
Victor to himself, " all for the purpose of making life miser- 
able ! Who is the mortal who would undertake to fight 
delusion. It is too base even to provoke the anger of an 
honest heart. Listen, Thomas," he addi-essed the monk, 
"I shall richly remunerate you for all your trouble, but tell 
me the truth ; does anybody know the secret of my origin 
besides you f 

" Not one person living, Holy Father," was the answer. 
** As I had the honor to report, the girl who was ray in- 
strument died a few days after the person of your Holiness 
had been secured, and the men who brought you to me 
had not the slightest notion who you were, and know not 
what has become of you." 

" Now," said Victor, " you will sweai* never to betray 
the fact." 

Thomas swore as the Pope requu*ed. He then received 
an appointment to the diocese of Bamberg, with a rich pre- 
bend, and having kissed the foot of the Pope he was dis- 
missed. 
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Since the last occurrence Victor enjoyed neither rest nor 
ease. The knowledge that he had yet a father and a mo- 
ther generated in his heart a yearning after them. But 
how should he come to them ? He could not leave Rome^ 
nor could he summon a Jewish Rabbi to his palace without 
exciting suspicion. The highest church dignitaries, whom 
the young Pope had superceded in such a wonderful man- 
ner, were envious of their superior and would be glad to 
notice any action which was of a doubtful character, in or- 
der to diminish his popularity. His origin had long since 
been a matter of comment and doubt, but he took pains to 
create reports that traced his origin to one of the highest 
Italian families. Now, he bad to do all he could in order 
to delude his enemies from the right track. A direct com- 
munication with the Rabbi of Mayence, without any valid 
reason for the world, would destroy all his labors. But at 
last he conceived a plan to satisfy his yearning desu-e with- 
out exciting any suspicion. He sent an order to the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, that the Jews of his diocese should 
abolish some of their religious customs, unless their Rabbi 
vrith two other prominent men appeal* before the Papal 
throne to prove that such ceremonies are of great signifi- 
cance and of material importance to their lives and habits. 
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rx. 

THE KABBI AND THK POPE. 

Rabbi Simeon, the Great, and the elders of the Jewish 
community were summoned to the Archbishop of Mayence, 
who addressed them in the following terms : 

" It is the will of our Holy See, that the Jewish commu- 
nity of Mayence should abolish the observance of their 
Sabbath and punfication ceremonies. But our Holy Fa- 
ther is as kind-hearted a man as he is a saint on earth. 
He allows you the pnvilege of sending a delegation to 
Home to prove the necessity of such observances, if you 
deem it impossible to submit to his soul-saving will. ' Till 
the return of your delegates, I am not to enforce his order. 
Tell me now whether you will follow the injunctions of the 
Holy Father, or you will send your representatives to plead 
before his throne ?" 

" We have heard of the kindness of your Pope," retorted 
the Rabbi after he had recovered fi*om tlie first impression 
this announcement had made upon him. " We have heard 
also of his gi'eat learning. We therefore hope that we shall 
be able to prove to him how indispensable these ceremonies 
are for the maintenance of our creed, and at the same time 
their great importance to our eaithly wellfare. We will 
therefore repair to Rome the day after to-moiTow." 

" And I will not enforce this regulation until I hear again 
from the Holy Father." 

The whole Jewish community were frightened at the in- 
telligence of this new calamity. Then* only consolation 
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was that the Pope might be moved to withdraw his order 
by the eloquence and leai'niog of tlieir Rabbi. The follow- 
ing day WiiB Immediatly announced a» a prayer and fast 
day, and the whole ooininunity aseenibled in the synagogue 
to implore the Almighty that he would gi'ant aucceaa to 
the mission of the Rabbi. Tradition says that the prayer 
" Be thou, O Lord with the mouths of the ambassadors of 
thy people Israel ; teach them what they should speak, eu- 
lighten them on what they have to discuss etc.," was com- 
posed by Rabbi Simeon the Great on that occasion. The 
whole oongi'egatiou ai'companied their Rabbi for a dis- 
tance out of the city, singing that prayer. 

Pope Victor III was sitting on his throu*-, sin'rounded 
by all the splendor of.his court, when the delegation of the 
Jews of Mayence was anuonuced. He started up at this 
announcement as if an electric shock had passed through 
his frame. But in an instant lie recoveied sufficient pres- 
e of mind to consider his situation, and in order to re- 
e the fancy of those that surrounded him and by whom 

I agitation might have been noticed, he asked in an an- 

" What do the accursed Jews want here? Who sent 
smT" 

fc" Your Holiness will please recollect," answered the Sec- 
" the order which was sent to the Ai'chbishop of 
t diocese concerning some Jewish cereniohios to be 
mlished. There was a clause in that order permittiiig 
B Rabbi and other Jewish officials of Mayence to appear 
^ore your Holiness in order to prove the validity ol' those 
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Victor pretended to reflect a few minutes, and ordered 
the delegation to be admitted. When Rabbi Simon ap- 
peared in the apartment, two other Rabbis following him 
at a respectful distance, his long gi'ay beard reaching his 
girdle, his lofty forehead and expressive dark eyes tunied 
toward the Pope, the latter was almost rooted to the spot 
But the Rabbi felt a similar feeling. The young man with 
the three-fold crown on his head and large golden cross on 
his breast strongly reminded him of the dream he once had 
concerning his beloved and much lamented child. The old 
man almost fainted ; it was only the consciousness of his 
duty that upheld him. A few moments of silence again, 
and Vi'^tor asked : " Are you Rabbi Simon of Mayence ? 
You are renowned as a scholar and a poet. Can you de- 
fend the ceremonies th:xt I would rather have you abolish ?" 

" Yes, mighty Ruler, my name is Simon," answered the 
Rabbi, modestly, " and it pleased my people to entrust to 
me the office of Rabbi of Mayence. Concerning the cere- 
monies, I will endeavor to lay before your mighty judg" 
ment the reasons we have to observe them, as far as my 
feeble abilities will allow me ; and may the God of grace 
and justice direct my speech 1" 

The dignified appearance of the old man, together with 
the impressive voice which testified to his sincerity while 
he spoke, made a deep impression on all by-standers. Vic- 
tor hesitated a short while, and then asked the Rabbi some 
questions concenring religion, which were answered in a 
clear and explicit manner. When the Sabbath question 
was touched the Rabbi grew especially eloquent. He laid 
out the primary principles of Judaism as a religion which 
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X 

offered to its adherents the world with all the good that 
was created in it. God had destined man to labor on what 
he has to enjoy. Nature has not provided for him either 
clothes to protect him against the changes of climate or hi- 
fitruments to defend hiui against his enemies, not even eat- 
ables, which ai'e good for him in all cii'cumstauces without 
preparation. Man must labor to contrive for all his necessi- 
ties himself; therefore God had provided him with an in- 
genious mind. If the labor of man should continue with- 
out intermission he could not exist, his frame requu-es rest. 
Therefore day and night intervene, the former for work, 
the latter for rest. But the intellect of man must also have 
its spiritual food, of which the knowledge of God is the 
highest thing, beneficial to both body and soul. For this 
purpose the Sabbath, the day of rest is ordained. Thus 
the observance of this day reminds man of his station in 
creation, of his dependence on God, of his duties toward 
his fellow man as co-laborers in everything that is needful 
and good. In short, it is intended to ennoble his mind and 
to cheer him in his naturally helpless state. The Rabbi 
gently hinted here that as Judaism is a religion that cares 
for body and soul alike, its adherents must regard the Sab- 
bath according to the primary idea of this institution. 

When the discussion was finished, the Pope said he was 
praying that the time might speedily come when the Jews 
will learn to " cast away the body for the sake of the soul," 
according to the teachings of Christianity. He would 
therefore not press them at present to abolish what they 
think imperatively necessary, for he felt ceitain that God 
will enlighten their minds, and then they will do it of their 
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• 
own accord. He then asked the Rabbi to accompany bun 

to his private apartment, as he wanted to consult him con^ 

ceraing some Kabalistical matters. The Secretaiy waa 

ordered to recall the order that was sent to the Ai'chbishop 

t)f Mayence, the court was dismissed, and the Rabbi with 

the Pope remained alone. 



X 

THE RE<;0GN1T10N. 

" Please to take a seat, Rabbi," said Victor when they 
entered the study, " and answer my inquiries without re- 
serve, for our conversation here will be of a strictly private 
nature, and no matter what you may sfty concerning some 
religious dogmas, your opinion will have no further conse- 
quence whatever. In this room you will please regard me 
as a fellow-scholar, and what your fellow-scholar may hear 
from you will be ignored by the Pope, unless it is for your 
own advantage and by your own desire." 

The Rabbi's countenance brightened up by this kind 
address. He modestly complied with the request and 
promised to utter his opinion freely. Victor took out a 
Hebrew Bible and commenced to interrogate the Rabbi on 
such points as most troubled his mind. With his usual 
quick perception, the Rabbi understood at once that the 
head of the Romish^ church was by far not as stout a be- 
liever as he ought to be. He therefore explained to him 
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the theory of faith in general and proceeded to answer the 
topics of inquu'y in paiticulai*. Victor listened to his 
fluent and well-pointed arguments with undisguised delight. 
A new, hitherto unknown sphere of thought was opened 
before him by the ablest of its votaries. The significance 
of man as he is, his relation to his Creator above and the 
physical world below him, the world as created by God 
with providence for man's wants, and many more ques- 
tions of equal importiince, were laid out before him in such 
a rational and comprehensive manner as he never had any 
conception of. The poetical flavor of the Rabbi's dis- 
course softened his heart, the earnest feryor and eloquence 
of the old man engaged his strictest attention, and the vast 
knowledge displayed was delicious food for his eager mind. 
Every word of tlie Rabbi found its place in Victor's heart ; 
he listened for a long, long time, and when the Rabbi 
stopped, he said : #You have my heartiest thanks, Rabbi, 
for the knowledge which you unfolded to me. I hope you 
will remain yet for some time in Rome and give me the 
pleasure of a few more interviews." 

" If such is your will, Sire, I must comply ; but my 
family will miss me at home, and my congi'egation, too, 
may want my advice." 

At the mention of family, Victor arose from his seat. 
He did not know how to broach the chief subject which 
he wanted to inquire of the Rabbi. Now, as the opportunity 
oifered itself to him, he trembled. 

'' Have you a large family, Rabbi *? Is yom* wife living 
still ?" he asked with a stifled voice. 

" My wife is living, thanks to the Almighty ; my whole 
10 
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family consists of two sons and a daughter-in-law at home. 
I have two other sons and two daughters, all of whom are 
married out of Mayence." 

" Is that all the children you ever had f* 

" Oh, no," answered the venerable man with a sigh ; " I 
have lost a child, a boy fom* years old, of remarkable^ 
beauty and evincing extraordinary abilities at his tender 
age. Oh, what did I not hope of that child 1 I was too 
proud of him and loved him too much, and, it has pleased 
God to deprive me of him. Just to-day, when I came 
into yom* presence, Sire, I was forcibly reminded of his 
sweet, intellectual face." 

" My presence, Kabbi ? How so ?" 

" Pardon me. Sire, if my saying so is in any way not in 
accordance with the respect due to yom* august person ; 
but such in fact was the case. My boy was prostrated by 
a dangerous sickness before I lost hnu, and I had a dream 
in which I saw him with a three-fold crown on his head, 
and a large golden cross on his breast, smTounded by 
princes and nobles who meekly bowed before him and 
kissed his feet ; just as I beheld you to-day." 

" And that son of yours died of his illness f 

" No, Sire, he recovered ; but was lost a few weeks after- 
ward without leaving any trace behind him," said the 
Rabbi vehemently. " We have not even the comfort of 
knowing where his eaithly remains rest." , 

" How did it happen ?" 

"Nobody knows. It is supposed that his nurse who 
died of a raging madness a few days afterward, had 
drowned him in the Rhine. We left him with her alone, 
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and when we returned she was lying on the floor in utter 
unconsciousness." 

" What was the name of that boy *?" 

"Elchanan." 

"Elchanan!" echoed Victor running about the room and 
pressing his forehead with both hands. " Elchanan ! What 
a sound ! Shema Israel is a sound that haunted me day 
and night as if familiar from another existence ; now there 
is another sound ; Elchanan, Elchanan !" He was pacing 
bewildered through his apartment repeating that word a 
thousand times as if trying to recollect where it came from. 
The Rabbi looked at him, stunned with fright at his curi- 
ous demeanor and exclamations. Victor suddenly stopped 
before the trembling old man, crying : 

" Elchanan, that is a familiar word. El chanan nach- 
latho henoam lehashpar I" Rabbi Simeon started from 
his seat at this exclamation, the young Pope fell in his arms 
crying : " Father, belgved father, I am your lost boy, your 
Elchanan !" 



XI. 

HOT CONTROVERSY. 

The two delagates who came with Rabbi Simeon • to 
Rome departed on the following day to Mayence to an- 
nounce the gladdening information that the Pope has been 
moved by the skillful arguments of thek Rabbi to withdraw 
the order of abolition. The Rabbi himself was detained 
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by the Pope to " instruct him in the mysterious lore of 
Kabala." 

Rabbi Simeon visited the Pope on the plea of instruct- 
ing him, and thus father and son had daily intercourse for 
several weeks without exciting the suspicion of any one. 
jNIore than a quarter of a century had passed since the in- 
nocent child was torn away from the bosom of his father. 
All the time the spirit and sentiments of the Jewish boy 
hud been stilled, and his extraordinary abilities had been 
cultivated in quite a dijQTerent dkection than his innate sym- 
pathies tended. Hence the struggle that the young Pope 
had with himself: it was the struggle between a bom Jew, 
and an educated adheient to the Romish church. Victor 
found in his father a sincere friend, with a sympathetic 
heart, a cultivated mind and deep learning. Such a friend 
he would in vain search for aniolig his prelates and Bishops. 
To that friend he opened his heart fi-eely, from him he 
sought comfort in his troubles, cons9lation in his soitows, 
and enlightenment on the subjects which he could not un- 
derstand. The Rabbi, although anxious to see his son 
converted to the truth, never made any direct remarks con- 
cerning the religious dijQTerences that existed between them. 
• But the philosoi)hical theories by which he tried U^ en- 
lighten his son on matters of doubt and inward struggle, 
were not of a nature that Roman Catholicism could profit 
by. The young Pope gi-ew thoughtful and abstracted, and 
this was ascribed by his Bishops to the deep studies in 
which he was engaged. 

In one interview wuth his father Victor freely confessed 
that in spite of all the gloiy which suiTounded him he waft 
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not happy, and wanted to be enlightened on tlie subject of 
his own self. Rabbi Simeon made a thorough psychologi- 
cal analysis of the mental qualities of his son. He proved 
that no happiness, no tranquillity of mind can be had by a 
man whose pursuits in life are contrary to the sympathies 
of his heart and requirements of his nature. The argument 
gradually arrived at the point where the Rabbi proved that 
the heart of a man which is yearning for a union with its 
God cannot be happy when communicating with him 
through mediators — God-men and God-women. That as 
long as the body of man is the tenant of his soul, the foimer 
must have its natural requirements, and abstinence is dis- 
advantageous to both alike as well as it is a reproach to 
the Creator who provided for the body its natural necessities. 
This was a direct insinuation against the religious profes- 
sion of Victor ; but he had nothing to say in his defence, 
for he knew his own feelings very well. He became 
thoughtful for a few moments and then said : 

" You are perfectly right, father, but it is not enough 
that you show me where the evil lies ; enlighten me also 
how I am to remedy it." 

"Till now," rejoined the Rabbi, "your inquuies tm*ned 
on general topics and my answers were to the effect that, 
you should become influenced with the* truth and draw con- 
solation from it. But now, my son, you asked me a ques- 
tion directly regarding yourself, and it is my duty as a 
father to give you my advice. At our first meeting here 
I related you a dream which I had concerning you twenty- 
six years ago. I told you only the first part of that dream 
which has come to such a wonderful fulfillment. At the 
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termination of that dream I saw you throwing away the 
three-fold crown and the cross, and becoming my own dear 
Elchanan again." 

" Rabbi Simeon," cried Victor startled at the last remark, 
" what do you wish me to do ? Do you understand the 
nature of the sacrifice you requh'e f 

"Reqidref repeated the Rabbi rising from his seat, 
" Rabbi Simeon is a Jew, and can a Jew require anything 
from the Pope of Rome? I can not and do not require any- 
thing from the head of the Romish chm'ch. From this god 
on earth I could beg only that he should suspend his pyres, 
tortures and soul-saving bulls regarding my people. Require 
I can only from my children who are depending on my 
advice. To a son of mine, in the situation of your Holiness I 
would say, cast away the crown that presses yom* existence so 
heavily for the sake of your own happiness. To my son I 
would say, cast off everything that is a barrier between you 
and those to whom you belong, between you and your God, 
between you and your own self. Your crown is only a goal of 
ambition to dispose of the fate of a million human beings 
in spite of God who created them as free as yourself. The 
riches which that crown affords you can not take along in 
the grave, and even while on earth it gives you only your 
food and clothing and deprives you of many better things 
which the poorest laborer can enjoy. The love of a family, 
which your crown can not procure for you, the perpetuation 
of a race, which your Holiness disdains in spite of the laws of 
God and nature, the felicity of the embraces of a child is 
more than riches can buy or glory replace. The conscious- 
ness of a life spent in harmony with one's self, is much 
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above any goal of ambition for outward dazzt^e. The love 
of a few friends whom we attach to ourselves by honest 
sympathy, is worth more than subjecting a thousand nations 
with an iron grasp. If I knew that my son was happy in 
the belief that has been forced upon him by malevolent 
superstition, I would not require of him to renounce it, 
though my heart ^ere to bleed at the cruel separation 
between him and myself. But if that son should confess to 
me his unbelief, and I would see that it is only a dazzling 
and unjust ambition that has taken hold of him and was 
quelling his better sentiments, I would show him the real 
worth of what he has, and offer him for it life and truth. 
I would appeal to his better senses and require him to 
choose the right. But to the Pope of Rome, I narrated 
a dream and nothing more." 

There was a flow of bitterness and aggravation in the 
address of the Rabbi, eveiy word of which pierced the 
heart of Victor. He sat with his head reclining on his hand^ 
his face was glowing with emotion like that of the speaker ; 
but his eyes were fixed on the ground not daring to meet 
the lustrous eye of his father. A torturing silence com- 
menced when the Rabbi finished his addi'ess. When Victor 
recovered and was going to say something, a domestic 
came in and announced the anival of a French delegation, 
which he was requested to attend. He had only time to 
say: " Father, pray do not repulse me. Come to-morrow." 
He said it with such an imploring expression that the old 
man was moved to tears. 
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XII. 

FINAL CONVERSION AND SACRIFICE. 

When Rabbi Simeon came the next day he found Victor 
walking up and down the luxurious apartment. The fea- 
tures of the young Pope were much brighter, and his 
manner betrayed some cheerful emotion. 

" Father," said he as soon as the Rabbi entered the room, 
" your words of yesterday have made a very deep impression 
on my heart. I spent the whole night in prayer and God has 
enlightened my mind on what I have to do in order to 
avoid extremities. I have made up my mind to stay here 
and retain all my power and authority. But the last I will 
utilize for the benefit of my Jewish brethren. I will issue 
such decrees as will effect the amelioration of then* condi- 
tion throughout the world. I will teach the principles of 
brotherly love to all the nations that are under my sway. 
Thus I will become worthy of my origin as a Jew, I will 
benefit my brethren and besides that will I be useful to the 
world at large. See what an amount of good I can effect 
here ; but if I give up my position and turn Jew again, 
nothing more is effected than the addition of one brother 
to the Jewish community. Truly, I think, the happiness 
of thousands is worth more than one soul." 

" This plan, my son," answered the Rabbi shaking his 
head, " is good enough inasmuch as it shows your appreci- 
ation of what is just and good. It exhibits the best qualities 
of your heart, but at the same time it shows also that you 
are ready to sacrifice yourself for the sake of your ambition 
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to rule, and such a plan can not be the enlightenment of 
God. You want to retain your authority under false 
jjretenses — that can not be the will of God. Yourself 
believing in one God you want to preach and effect good 
in the name of another belief, this can not be the wUl of 
God. Suppose even some good could be done by you, the 
end would never justify such means as you will employ. 
But eveiiin this work you have reckoned without your host. 
There are a thousand eyes looking at you and a thousand 
envious minds to comment on every action of yours. Those 
who crawl at your feet now, will -eagerly take advantage 
of everything that could become the cause of ruin to you 
in order to hurl you down fi*om your height, and if you 
pursue such a course as you propose, they will soon find 
an opportunity to do so. To reform an institution whicli 
is based on principles that are so much in opposition to all 
dictates of human nature and human rights ; to reform a 
<*hurch which subjects its adherents by means of anathema, 
pyres and tortures, and which takes advantage of the 
credulity of unenlightened minds to execute its designs, 
is a work that must be left to God, who alone can effect 
wonders in the spirit of the times. One man carmot do 
it, and in the short lifetime of a man such cannot be done. 
Besides that, no man has a right to sacrifice the felicity of 
his soul for the sake of others. , The soul is not your prop- 
erty ; it belongs to God. A man may give' away his life 
for his principles, and that only when there is no other way 
to maintain them, but the soul, the centre of all good prin- 
ciples, the part of God himself, cannot and durst u8t be 
given away. If you return to the fold of Judaism the 
10* 
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gain is much more than a Jewish brother. Your unparal- 
leled example will be the guiding star of many a heart that 
otherwise might fail under oppression. The spirit of Ju- 
daism is to last forever, and your example will thus work for 
it forevei* and effect much more than your bulls can effect 
while you are living. We must first strengthen the ties of 
fajth among ourselves and take care that the puiity of our re- 
ligion be preserved for our offspring, before we think of influ- 
encing othere with our principles. Let the truth work for- 
itself, and do not try to help it on by means of falsehood, or 
enforce it by power. As for yourself, I am certain that if you 
once taste the cup of life with its true blessings, you will soon 
forget your present glory. The study of God's command- 
ments, the enjoyment of God's gifts, the fond attachment 
of loving fnends, will more than replace all your outward 
dazzle. While here your plans may fail, your power may 
be taken from you, and then there will be nothing left to 
cheer your broken heart, to sustain your sunken soul." 

To this effect the Rabbi spoke in kind terms and very 
calmly. Victor listened very attentively ^nd grew thought- 
ful. There was a violent struggle going on within the 
heart of the young man, the Rabbi understood it very 
well and allowed him time to reflect. At last his better 
sentiments carried the victory in that stiniggle. His father's 
arguments were well understood and the truth was appre- 
ciated. Victor called out : " El Ghanan nachlatho henoam 
lehashpary''^nd. threw himself sobbing on his father's breast. 
Thus the crisis passed off happily, the Pope resolved to 
assume his right name and follow the destination for which 
God had created him. 
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" I follow you, father. Call me Elchanan ; that is my 
right name. I will live and die with my people and for my 
people." / 

" To-day a child was given unto me, to-day a son of Israel 
was bom ; blessed be the Eternal, the God of Abraham, for- 
ever !" exclaimed the exultant father shedding tears of joy. 

Rabbi Simeon was dismissed by the Pope in the presence 
of all his courtiers, and left Rome on the following day. A 
fortnight later, Elchanan stole away from his magnificent 
palace. The young man who superseded thousands of am- 
bitious priests in office, who subjected the princes and nobles 
of the greatest portion of civilized humanity under his sway, 
at whose feet millions of people crawled in great humility, 
had thrown away all his glory for the sake of Judaism. In 
the stillness of a rainy night he left his palace, through a 
back door, to return to it no more. He left the Papal crown 
to become one of the multitude. And he did so with joy 
and delight. 

When on the following day the Pope did not appear 
before the court and the servants reported thaf he was not 
seen since last night, there arose a great confusion in the 
Eternal city. Some supposed that his enemies, the vassals 
of the German Emperor, had taken his life, others believed 
that the good and saintly young Pope had gone up to heaven 
in his earthly frame ; while Elchanan was journeying to 
Mayence with a joyftil heart. 
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XIII. 

ELCHANAN. 

We will not presume to describe the joy which prevailed 
in Rabbi Simeon's house at the return of Elchanan. The 
rejoicing of a mother at the appearance of a beloved apd 
long-bewailed child, the joy of brothers and sisters at the 
return of a brother whom they had long given up as lost 
forever, all this can only be felt but not depicted in words. 
As to Elchanan himself, the first day in the midst of his own 
he said : 

" Father, all that I have left behind me, and a thousand 
times more, is not worth one hour of to-day's happiness 
for me. I laugh at myself when I consider how foolish I 
was in giving you so much trouble before I was persuaded 
to come here." 

" As to happiness, I hope you will learn yet," rejoined 
the father, " how invaluable is a regulated and quiet life, 
and you wilt be happy indeed. Nevertheless you have not 
to undervalue the deed you have done. A thousand others 
could not have done it. The consciousness of the great 
sacrifice you have offered for Judaism will make you value 
it the more." 

From that day Elchanan devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of Jewish lore under the guidance of his father. 
His eager mind found the greatest comfort in the rational 
xplanations on the philosophy of life and religion as ex- 
eounded in the sayings of the wise. In less than a yeai* 
he succeeded sq far in Talmudical knowledge that the title 



oi Chah(r, fellowofTalniudiealBcienc*, was conferred upon 
hjjn, and he upon whom all degi-eea of Christian lore were 
OonfeiTed while yet a youth, wub overjoyed in his manhood 
ftt deaening this firat degree of Jewish Scholai'ship. 

£lchaiiaQ'» reappeai-ance caased great commotion in the 
oommuoity ; all kinds of i-umoi-e were afloat, but the real 
truth was not known outside of hia family circle, for Rabbi 
Simeon imposed the strictest secrecy in the matter. One 
day when Rabbi Elchanan was sTtting with his father at 
his studies it happened that Meshulnm, whose daughter 
Cardinal VvWx. liad rescued, came in on some business to the 
old Rabbi. But as soon as he noticed the young Rabbi he 
.looked aghast and could not say a word. Rabbi Simeon 
kindly asked him what was the mattei'. 

" Sir," said Meshulam to Rabbi Elchaiiau, " if I knew 
that it were not impossible, I would take you for a dia- 
linguished gentleman to wliom I am greatly indebted." 

" And how is your daughter Rachel ?" asked Elchanan 



" How, sir, is it possible that — " 

"It is my son, Elohiman," interrupttd Rabbi Simeon, 
in order to preclude any fuilher explanation. But Meshu- 
lam could not be checked in such a manner. He insisted 
upon expressing his gi-atitude to Elchanan. He implored 
with tears in his eyes that he may be pennitted to bring 
his daughter that she may see her rescuer once more and 
personally thank him for what he had done for her. " For," 
he added, " my girl never ceased to speak of you since that 
time. She was a child of thirteen when you rescued her 
_.ftom the oastle of Rothenfela, she is eighteen years now. 
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• 

and the impression which your kindness has made upon her 
is living in her memory as if it happened this veiy day. 
Her only desire is to see her redeemer once more. She is 
my only child and it is my comfort to gratify every reason- 
able desire of hers. Do it for my sake, do it for her sake, 
and allow me to bring her here once." Nothing could be 
done but to confide the family secret to Meshulam and his 
daughter ; for Elchanan himself was also desirous of seeing 
tihe gh'l again. 

A few days afterward Meshulam with his daughter visited 
the house of Rabbi Simeon. Rachel, who was now in the 
presence of her benefactor, forgot all she intended to tell 
him ; she could not utter a word of gratitude or anything 
else. But, strange to say, Elchanan himself, who seemed 
to have granted the introduction only for the sake of grati- 
fying the desire of Meshulam, could not speak much in the 
presence of the blushing gu*l who stood before him. 

" Oh, papa, that is him !" said Rachel to her father when 
they entered the room. 

" Here is my girl. Rabbi," said Meshulam. " We have 
come to thank you for your great act of kindness." 

" If for that, you need not have taken all the trouble. 
Please don't mention it again." 

Meshulam then infoimed Rabbi Simeon that he was go- 
ing to settle down in Mayence, and the other expi*essed 
the hope that he would not keep himself a stranger in his 
house. At that moment Elohanan's mother came into the 
room. With a true feminine instinct she noticed the con- 
fusion of the young people, and when she heard how the 
Rabbi invited Meshulam to call often at the house she 
added: 
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" And Rachel, too, must come to see me often." 

" We feel veiy much honored," said Meshulam. " Rachel, 
why do you stand there like a goose 1 Cannot you thank 
the Rabbi and his wife ? I thought you w/)uld have so 
much to say to Rabbi Elchanan ; now you stand there like 
a fool." 

" Do not scold her, Meshulam," interrupted the matron. 
" You gentlemen cannot understand our sex at all. The 
silent speech of the heart is betler than the rattling of a 
thousand tongues. Never mind, Rachel, I hope we shall 
become the best of friends yet." 

Ti'uly the best of friends they became, for not more than 
two months passed after Meshulam settled in Mayence when 
Rachel became the wife of Rabbi Elchanan. Meshulam 
lived only for his daughter and son-in-law, of whom he was 
justly proud because of his personal gi'eatness as well as on 
account of his family connections. Time passed on and 
Rabbi Elchanan was suiTOunded by a family of nice chil- 
dren. When he pressed them to his bosom he could not 
avoid a smile on his past career when he was such a jealous 
advocate of celibacy. 



XIV. 

THE CROWN OF GLORY. 



The political horizon was overcast with heavy clouds. 
Chi'istianity and Islamism were aiTayed in furious hostility 
against one another, and thousands mai'ched under the ban- 
ner of the cross to the East to conquer the Holy Land. The 
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jealous piety of the Cmsaders, which finally assumed the 
foiTii of insane rage, was next directed against the Jews. 
Without 'the least trouble, without the dangers andcalami- 
'ties of wai", the pious wai-iiors could kill and rob defenceless 
people. By an onslaught against the Jews, it was easy to 
gi-atify the basest passions under the cloak of religion. An 
ignorant mob gathered under the leadership of miserable 
knights, whose only desire was to giatify their avaiice and 
thirst for blood, and marded through the land like a sweep- 
ing pestilence. Dark reports of the cnielties of the Cini- 
saders reached Mayence. Some German Jewish commu- 
nities had been slaughtered, others had been forced into 
submission, had forgotten their honor and their duty and 
embraced Christianity. The Rabbi of Mayence was trem- 
bling for his flock. 

On a Saturday morning when the whole community 
congregated to perform the morning service. Rabbi Simeon 
ascended the pulpit and delivered a brief but stirring ad- 
dress. He was very old and feeble, giief about the gloomy 
reports from abroad, and anxiety in regard to his own 
community still more weakened him, so that he could not 
speak very long. He only naiTated the sad news that had 
reached him, and asked his congi-egation what they were 
determined to do when the pestilence reached their vicinity. 
He reminded them that the community of Mayence wa& 
the oldest and most influential in Germany, and their ex- 
ample would be followed by all the other Jewish commu- 
nities. Will they forget God their Eternal Father in sight 
of death, which sooner or later must come^ or will they 
stand up courageously against the foe, scorning death and 
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Ftorturee foi' the sake of theii- own soals and for the aoiils of 

I B hmidred Jewish tiomm unities whom they will encourage 

by their example ? There was not an eye within the sacred . 

walls that did not shed tears at the Rabbi's difleonrse, and 

there was not a heart within the bi-eaat of man or woman 

that did not resolve to offer life i'or religions principle. 

Alter ti)e old Rabbi, Elohanan stood up in the pulpit, an4:-w 

addi-essed the coniri-egation. ' 

"I am twelve years in your midst," said he, '" and I can 

y that it 18 only these twelve years thut I have enjoyed 

loe my early uhildhoud I have lived under other, 

tparently much better conditions, bat life in reality was 

Qg torture to me. It has been a family secret till 

K>W, but in the sight of approaehing danger it is time that 

fOtt should know it in order that you shall be able to real- 

B wha^yon have before you if you forsake God." Hei'e 

Win nan-ated all the events of liis life to the astonished mul- 

Hljtatnde. There was his father-in-law, who knew him as 

Oardina] Feliv, and there were the two elders of the com- 

mity who had been with Rabbi Simeon in Rome and 

Uiad seen Elchauan on the Papal throne. These gentlemen 

' B called to stand up as living witnesses in the sight of 

I and Israel. He absolved them publicly from their 

^promise of secrecy, and they stood up ani) bore testimony 

to the words of the speaker. At this statement there was 

a great commotion among the congregation, and when the 

hum of astonishment and admiration subsided a little, the 

speaker continued : 

"If I, who never knew that I was a Jew, and who knew 
ooit mnah of Jadaiain, and hmi not the slightest idea of its ' 
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benign influence ; if I could not be happy in the fold of a 
strange religion, how can you ever expect to be happy if 
you renounce your. God ! If the greatest splendor in the 
world that ^rroutfded me could not make me contented, 
<:y what will, what can make you contented in lifet O, I will 
suffer a thousand deaths rather than live another day in the 
^itures of such remorse as fastened upon me on the papal 
V fiirone ! Such is my resolution in the sight of God and you 
all, and whoever is Df the same sentiments with myself^ let 
him stand*up and we will jointy swear to remain faiths 
to oui* God the Eternal." . 

"The whole congregation rose as one man ; the scrolls 
of the Law were takefi from the arch, and a solemn oath 
was recited by Rabbi Elchaiian and repeated fervently by 
all present. ^^ 

After a fervent prayer had been offered by Rabbi feimeon, 
the whole community accompanied their spiritual guide 
home, singing aloud the famous hymn, " I am a nation 
strong as a buUwark in faith." 

The emotions which Rabbi Simeon had experienced on 
that Saturday morning were gi'eater than his feeble fi*ame 
could endure. He sickened that very day and died in 
peaceful resignation three days afterward. At his death- 
bed and his bier the solemn promise to remain faithful to 
God and to His holy Law was repeated by the community 
whose spiritual guide he had been for forty-five years and 
who clung to him with child-like affection. 

Rabbi Elchanan was unanimously elected as his suc- 
cessor. 

Before the thhty days of mourning for Rabbi Simeon 
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the Great were over a murderous band ofCi'uaadera arrived 
at Mayence. All the Jews of that city were driven out on 
the square near the Synagogue, a pyre was lit in the mid- 
dle of the square and a thousand bloodthirsty villains 
formed a line around the doomed community that none 
should escape. The Knight of Rothenfels, who had turned 
a friend of papacy since he saw that he could satisfy his 
avarice nnder its sanction, wns the leader of that band. 
He addressed Rabbi Elcliaiian, as Ihe spiritual guide of the 
L community, giving him the choice between embracing 
Christianity or dying in the flames. 

"Knight, Rotheofels," answered Rabbi Elchanau coolly, 
"we met once under different circumstance a. Do yon re- 
iQember Cardinal Fe!ix and the destruction of your oaatle 
fouilieen years ago? Look at me jnd recognize the man 
who chastized you for yoor faithlessness and robbery 
You know that Cardina] Felix bad became Pope Victor 
III, and absolved your ti'ansgressions. Look at me and 
recognize the man whose fool you have kissed with humil- 
iation and whom you have to thank for yora- libei-ty and 
I have given up all the papal glory for Judiusm, the 
blessings of which I scarcely knew yet, and I am not going 
to ^ve up what I prized more than a three-fold crown and 
the richest thi-one in the world, for thu sake of a few years 
of miserable hfe. Let the coward do tw whose life is ident- 
l-ioal with his earthly possessions, and who has nothing to 
hope for in Eternity. I will die i'cr my God and hia holy 
ooramaudment." 

The astouishiiieut of the Rnight can better be imagined 
B deeoribed, but in an iuetant his bmtal pasaion took 
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the place of all other sentiments. He called to his fol- 
lowers : " Baptize or kill !" The Rahbi called to his own : 

^^NiT'p'^D "Whois for the Lord, follow me!" and 
cheerfully ascended the steps of the pyre. His own rela- 
tives and the elders of the community who stood nearest 
to him followed him closely. " The Eternal, our God, is 
One in unity," was heard from amid the flames. "The 
Eternal, our God, is One in unity," echoed a thousand 
voices dying under the murderous weapons of the Cru- 
saders. Not one Jew of Mayence gave up his belief for 
his life ; the whole community died for the sake of their 
principle. 

Archbishop Ruthard and Count Emicho, under whose 
authority Knight Rothenfels acted, divided among them- 
selves the spoils of the martyrs ; but two years afterward 
the former was called to account for it before Emperor 
Henry VI, and was banished for life. Of the whole band 
of Crusadei^s not a single man reached the pinnacle of his 
desire. They were all killed by the Hungarians, whose 
tenitory they wanted to cross. The flames of the pyre at 
Mayence caught also the Synagogue and the Jewish houses 
around and reduced them to ashes. That memorable place 
therefore bears the name " der Brand " to the present day. 

END. 
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THE I.A8T STKUGfiLK. 

* HE insiUTection of the Jews against tlie yoke 
of LuoinB Quietus, was BuppreBsed by tlie new 
Eraperor of Rome, Hadi-iaOj in theye.ir 119, a.c. 
The tyranniea] governor of Judea, Quietus, was 
[ vailed back to Rome, and TiniuB RiifiiB succeeded him. 
I A treaty <ff peace waa concluded, the Jews laid down tbeir 
I. a promise being given to them that they would bi' 
I allowed to rebuild the Temple of Jeruealem, and I'epwr the 
1 niinB of the holy city. But although the appeased Jews 
f tried to ahow every mark of honor and gratitude to the 
Lnew Emperor, who seemed himself to have some kind ol 
I predilection for this people and their learned rabbis, thest' 
d aiTangements were of short duration, for the Bpir- 
I it of the people waa floon roiised again by .new aggrava- 
I ting events. 

Hadrian, raialed by the advice of Jewish enemies, and 
I «0t being able to withdraw bis promise altogether, gave 
1 orders that the temple should not be rebuilt on the same 
e where the former lane stood, which showed plainly that 
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he did not intend to cany out his treaties of peace. The 
new governor of Judea also began to show his claws. The 
indignant Jews would have rebelled at once had it not been 
for the calming influence of Rabbi Jehoshua, who under- 
stood so well how to pacify his beloved nation by eloquent 
speeches and wise parables. But their confidence in the 
Roman government was gone, they became weary of being 
trifled with by the new Emperor, and were aggi'avated by 
fresh outrages of the governor, Tinius Rufus. A crisis was 
at hand. While Hadrian was on his way to Syria and 
Egypt they used the opportunity to prepai*e quietly against 
any new encroachments on the liberty of their conscience. 

The new star and leader of the Jewish wan*iors was the 
brave and inspu'ed youth Simeon Bar-Cochba.* Around 
him all the friends of liberty rallied in mass (about 400,000 
men). Arms and provisions were collected in subterranean 
places. This great work was performed with sdch precau- 
tion that the Roman government had not the least idea of 
what was going on, notwithstanding its great number of 
spies. In the meantime R. Jehoshua died, (about 131, a. 
c). Rabbi Akiba, his successor in the spiritual leadership 
of the people, was ftill of youthful enthusiasm for the cause 
of liberty, and did all he could to encourage Bar-Cosiba 
and his warriors. 

The war broke out at last, and the Jewish troops took 
possession of the strong fortress of Bethar and a great 
many minor fortresses and cities, which were left to them 

* His real name was Bar-Ck)8iba, according to Gratz's history of 
the Jews, vol. IV, c. 8, called after his native city Oosiba. Two 
oities of the name were at that time in Judea. 
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one after another by the cowardly Rufiis ; he himself fled 
to Rome to inform the Emperor in pereou of tlm progi-eaB 
de by the Jews. Tlie revoliitionistB gained strength 

, and courage with every new success, and in about two 
years they became masters of nearly the whole of their an 
neBtral land. Iladrian watcbed with the gitjitest anxiety 
these startling events ; in vain did he send new reinforce- 
ments to the Irontiera of the freed province ; his generals 
wore beaten on the fields of Jtiden and hia troops could not 
withstand the attack of the Jews. At last the Emperor 
fialled for his gi'eatest general Jilliiis Seveme, who was at 

', that time in Britain, and sent him to Judea with an iju- 
inse army of soldiei-s. We scai'cely need mention hei'e 
that during these two auccessM years of the reign of Bar- 
Oochba meuHUi'es were taken for rebuilding the Temple at 

I Jerusalem ; but it is worthy to be remarked that although 
the Jews were embittered with relegioiis hatred against 
the Romans, it is nowhere mentioned tiiat they treated 
cruelly their captives or any one of the Ueatlien population 
of the conquered grounds. 

Julius Seveiois an-ived at last and commenced hisvope- 
rations against the Jews ; more than fifty battles were 
fought before the Romans smTouded the city of Bethar 
where tlie main force of the Jews were concentrated. Sev- 

[ erus was too experienced a general not to know that lie 

I loonld accomplish nothing by giving a general battle to the 
religiously inspired Jewish army, flushed by success. He 
resolved, therefore, to worry and weaken them by skir- 
mishes and to starve them ont. Tlie siege of Bethav lasted 
about a year, and the besieged did not suffer much, for 
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their (iomraimication with other dties was kept open by 
in€aas of subten'aneaii paBsages. They had no l&ck of pro- 
TisiouB. The Roman general tiad already resolved to giTC 
up the oainpMgn as hopeless, had it not been for the treaah- 
ery of a Samaritan, n-ho informed liim of the secret pas- 
aagee. At the same time Barcochba lost much prestlgo 
with his warriors by allowing himself to bo provoked into i 
maltreating the most beloved spiiitual gnide of the doomed j 
oity, the pious Kabbi Eliaxar of Modin. 

Tbe Roman soldiere penetrated the city by means c^th« I 
betrayed passages, and a fearful slaughter began, whi^ I 
ended with the whole destruction of the city. Bar-Coohba ] 
fell, and with liim Bethar. Tlie ijonqueror having found I 
among the dead his cor[i8e with a serpent gnawing at H, [ 
fsclidmed - " If God had not slain tliee, by the hands of | 
men thou couldat never have fallen !" 

After the fall of Bethar there remained but little work 
to be done in Jtidea. It is true, tlie Jews did not lay 
down their arms. Conscious that nothing wa^ to he hoped 
&om the mercy of the victors, they defended heroically 
evev *^^7 which they had gained, and the whole Jewish . 
nation, as Gratz expresses it, lay on the giounds of tbttr J 
ancestral land like a vast body exposed to slaughter. 

The loss of the Romans was immense ; Hadrian report^ I 
ing to the Senate tiie result of the battle, did not dare to I 
nae the usual sentence : " Myself and the ti'oops are in a ' 
good condition;" he spoke only of himself, nor did ho re- 
ceive the marks of honor which were given to the empe- 
rors after a successful campaign. Bnt what availed tlua to 
the Jews ? They were utterly (.■rashed, iiud Hmlrian de- 
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vised the severeut measm'eB, id order to prostrate them 
■completely, and to extinguish the laat spark of chivalry 
that might have been left in them. Few. very few Jewish 
warriors saved theniselvea, some escaped to Arabia Felix, 
«ome to Babylon ; the otbere were either slain by thousands 
or died of Btai-vation in Bubterranean holes and coverta. 
The carnage and hoiTor of that wai' were the gi-eateat ever 
known in Jewish history, and in commemoration of the 
J'olf^nos acharon (laat insuiTection), the synagogue abol- 
ished the eereraony of carrying the bride on a velvet oouoh 
tp the house of her bridegroom, which was the CQStom 
until that time. 



HADRIAN AND TIIK JEWS, 

ApTBRthe fall of Bethar, which happened on the fetal 9th 
of Ab, 135 A.C., Hadrian considered every Jew his pereoual 
enemy, and devised every form of cruelty and oppression 
to tyrannise this unhfippy race, both mentally and physical- 
ly. The last three yeai-s of his reign are known in Jewish 
history as the time of HaJeanah (danger) and Gesera/i, 
(tyranny). 

The coward Tinius Rufua, who did not dare to faoe the 
Jews in arms, was again appointed goveiiior of Judea, aod 
governed the Jews and their land with an iron grasp. The 
tiity of Jerusalem was rebuilt and consecrated as a lieathen 
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town, with. the name Aelia Capitolina, so that even her 
former name (sacred to the Jews) should no longer exist 
She was populated with invalid Roman soldiers, PhoBnicians 
and Syrians, as a Roman colony. On the place where the 
temple formerly stood, there were erected statues of Had- 
rian and of Jupiter Capitolinus, and other images of abom- 
ination were placed in different parts of the city and through- 
out the Holy Land. All this was done for the purpose of 
rooting out from the heart of the Jews every feeling of re- 
spect and love for their ancestral land, so that a Jew should 
never think of the sacred gi'ound without hon*or while Ije 
imagined all the detestable things which were seen there. 
But this plan worked quite differently on the faithful Jew- 
ish heart. They considered all these circumstances as a 
punishment for then* sins and never ceased to love what 
was once declared holy. 

The following statement gives a cleai* idea of the indi- 
vidual treatment of the Jews by Hadrian : 

'* A Jew met the emperor in the street and saluted him ; 
Hadrian ordered the courteous Jew to be beheaded, because 
he dared to trouble his majesty with his politeness. Shortly 
afberwai'd, another Jew met him and did not salute him ; 
he was also ordered to be killed for his indifference. The 
council, asking the emperor the reason of two such contra- 
dictory actions, received the answer : ' Will you dictate to 
me how I am to revenge myself on my enemies !' " 

Special notice was taken by the oppressors of all the 
religious observances of the J ews. A decree was issued 
prohibiting the observance of the Sabbath day, the cere^ 
mony of circumcision, mamage, the study of the law and 
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ItSstallment of rabbk, under peoalty of death. - Hadrian, 
M^B Gratz, imitated the policy of" Aiitiochus Epiphanes, 
forciDg the Jews to reject their faith and to accept p^an- 
iam instead. The only difference between the two waa, 
that the former tried to depi-ive them of their religious ob- 
servances, thinlciog that their conversion to paganism would 
fellow as a consequence ; while the latter actually forced 
them to worsliip bis idola. 

The emperor issued such decrees, and Rufus, who, it is 
aaid, wia well versed in the Jewish law, kfiew how to en- 
force them. They wei-e well aware that as long as there 
were religious institutions among the Jews, there was a 
chord which united their heaita and minds, and that they 
would avoid no means for promulgating their id<?aB and 
gathering strength and sympathy. 

So the Jewish race lay prostrate under the lyrnnny of 
their enemies ; and such were the means devised to exter- 
minate their lofty ideas of God, tnith and morality, lest 
jey should take root in the heaita of others. But with 
|1 these measures the enemies of light did not succeed in 
pppressing its benefi<;ial inlhience. Israel i-eoeived the 
tomise : " No weapon that is foiined against thee shall 
V|R'osper ; and every tongue that shall rise against thee in 
idgment thou sbalt condemn," and it was kept to them 
ptil the present time. The great truths which were in 
rasted to them on Moimt Sinai were destined to become 
B light of all nations in epite of nil cruel efioits to extin- 
^oiah them. But the Jews also were true to their trast, and 
it was only Israel's resolute mind which couid retain the 
sacred mission imder such cb-ctimstances. 
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How miblime were the words of Moses when pleadmg 
the onnse of his peopJe before God : " Lord, I prny thee, 
go among na ; for it is a stiff-iircked people ; and pardwi 
(jur iniquity .iiid oiii- sin, and take us for Thine inheritano©," 
thus giving the stiff-neckedness as & I'eaaon why Israel "* 
worthy to become the people of the Lord. 

The Koinnn spies were very vigilant in watching tJife 1 
Jews in their religions performances. "When they heanl 
the noise of » hand-mill they suHpected the preparation of I 
wood-powder for the pnrpoae of ciittimoision : when they 
saw lights in a Jewish house they thonght tlial a mHrrif^ 
ceremony was being performed." But the Jewish doctors 
found an appoitnnity to convene a Sanhedrim, and to eonftjr 
about the cjirdinal principles oi the law. It was in agarret 
loom in Nithsa, a Hmall town in Lydda, where R. Tai-phon, 
II. Akiba, li. Jossi, of Galilee, and other nthbis assembled, 
and passed resolutions to tlie following effect; 

" Whereas, the study of the Toi-ah bi-ings about a ^Wa- 
tioal peiformance of its injunctions, and every religious pW- 
formance endangein the life of a Jew, therefore resolved, 
that studying the law in of more importance than its pmctioid 
performance, and that ail its pitcepts may he disreg;arAed 
where there is danger of life ; except idolatry, murder, and 
adultery, which an Israelite should not commit, even if b« 
is put to deatii for al)8taining li'om them." 

Such were the cardinal piiui'iples unanimousiy adopted i 
and adhered to in that time, and we may glory in them in 1 
our enlightened age. The rabbis oi' that convention anf- 1 
fered martyrdom shorth- afterward, of wJiicli we are no* ] 
to apeak. 
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III. 



ICoNBiuERiNG tile inctdeuta uaiTated in tlie two Ibnner 
obaptei's, it will be uo wuud^v that the rabbis wbo attended 
the convention were looked after veiy closely. They 
I not caught at the synod, for tbey aeaembled in a 
■Biet and hidden plaice ; bnt there were spies * enough to 
i^rtain the fact that such an aseemblage had takun place, 
tad who the peraona were timt had taken part in it So an 
jent tradition tells us of ten niartyrB who bled for their 

*Di. Ontz counts Aohor fElisha-ben-Abnjah,) among theBoman 

I, of whicti I cauQol see the prubabilitir. BenideH the oharao- 

Kmistics ot thai, man, which c]d nutiigrau at all with such an hjpoth- 

B'MdB, and from all the stoiies told about him, it ijeaxos that he 

iajed his role of a rageaade after the death of Hadrian, when there 

o opportunity for him to be a spy. " R. Majir left his seat 

^ the pulpit whea be was told by bis deoiplen that Elisha whh paaa- 

j b;," (Hedmsh Eoheleth). Now R. Mayir had do neat in Qie 

nlpit and nu deciples at that time, for he was ordained by R, Jeto- 

dah-beu-Baba, one of Uie lant muyrtra. Besides, how was it posajhle 

to think of a public place of worahip wliefi every religiuiiH parform- 

aace was punished wiih death ?— Even the same Hagadah (Jer. 

~ ) ot which Dr. GrStz oiteB an iostanoe, speaka ot a public 

studying the law, where Acbor came and said Uiat the dis- 

Itelea ahould rather do nome business than study (he law (which 

• think is the meaning of niJI'D)3 pf'p.) His speaking against 

ir oorrying loadn on s. Sabbath under vacioua pretexts is only 

Bntjoned as one of his iirgnments against their 'doings bnt not 

tiou to the govemiaant. 
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adherence to the principles of their creed. This sad event 
was lamented in glowing terras by the old authors ; but in 
the Hagadas of the Talmud, both Babli and Jerusalmy, 
there cannot be found a reliable historical account as to 
who they were or at what time they sustained their doom. 

We shall give here a short account of those who are 
pi'oven beyond a doubt to have lived at that time. 

The two first were R. Ishmael ben Elishah and R. Simon, 
of the royal family of David.* They both were to sofTer 
death at one time. It is touching to read how each of 
them wanted to die first, so that he should not see the 
death of his brother ; R. Ishmael honoring his fellow- 
martyr for his royal aristocracy, and R. Simeon responding 
to it by honoring the other one as the high priest. They 
comfoited each other while under torture. R. Akiba de- 
livered an oration on their death ; soon afterward his own 
turn came to die by the hand of the tyrant. R. Akiba 
was taken to prison for preaching the law to an assembly 
of his co-religionists. It seems that he was held there a 

4 

* OonceiTLing the person of Habbi Ishmael the historians aie not 
certain who he was, because the tradition called him a high prie&t, 
and there was no high priest of that name since the destruction of 
the temple. That was also the reason why some were of opinion 
that B. Simeon, who suffered myrtrdom with him, was B. Simeon, 
the Patriarch, and this occured at an earlier period. But we are 
inclined to think that B. Ishmael was nominated high priest by Bat 
Cosiba, who began to rebuild the temple in his reign, and retained 
the title though he never officiated as such. It was then the same 
B. Ishmael who was released from prison by Jehoshuaben Chananiah 
for a great sum of money (see Bab. Gettin, fol. 58 and Midrash 
Taanith.), who was of the family of priests. 
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very long time, and Rufua, who well kuew Iiis inflnence 
and authority among the Jewa, took speoial Cfu-e that his 
priBoiier should be guarded very strictly, bo that nobody 
should come to see him. 

The rabbis, who wanted his decisions on religious 
quetitions, invented a. curious way of communicating with 
him. Tliey disguised themselves as peddlere, and passing 
the prison, called: "Who buys needles T Who buys 
forks ? What about tKe law of dispensation for manying 
the late brother's wifeV and the prisoner understood the 
hint and gave liis decision in a like manner. 

A certain Uufus bar Tuda warned the nibbi th»the had 
better give up preaching, because of the wacthfulness of 
the Romau spies, and received the following answer: "A 
fox onue said to a fish, ' Vou are in so great danger in the 
waters, because of the nets spread by man; better come out 
to the shore where there is no such danger for you.' 'No,' 
ans'wered the fish, -if we are not sai'e in our own element, 
how greater a risk should we run in an element foreign to 
UB V The Tor.ih," continued the rabbi, " is our element, 
and there is much more danger for us if we abandon it 
than if we adhere to it." 

The hour for martyi-dom finally oame for this great man, 
who had been suuh a strong pillar to the synagogue, and 
whose life had been so active and usofuL The tyrant 
Ru^e ordered his skin to be trOrn off with ounycombs, 
and in tiiis fearful agony the martyr preserved a joyfiil 
mien, and repeated his prayers. The tyi-ant observing liis 
smiling countenance, asked him whether he was not a sor- 
—cerer. " Ho," auswered the maityr, " I am only glad that 
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I have the chaace to serve my God with my life, while till 
now I served Him only with my might." His soul depart- 
ed while his lips pronounced (God is) " One." His col- 
leagues lamented him : " With his death was broken the 
arm of the law, and the spring of wisdom became dry." 

R. Chauina ben Teradion died for the same crime as R. 
Akiba ; he was caught studying the law, and when he was 
asked why he disregarded the decrees of the emperor, he 
answered simply : It is the orders of my God lam obeying." 
In his death he gave the most glorious lessons of belief in 
the holiness of the law and in the immortality of the soul. 
Before his execution, he suffered the anguish of seeing his 
wife killed and his two daughters outraged. Then he was 
wrapped in the roll which he studied, and put on a pyre of 
fresh ivy branches ; a wet sponge was placed on his breast 
in order that his sufferings should not soon end. His 
daughter exclaimed : " Father, must I see you in such a 
state f And he answered: "Do not be so grieved; if I 
was burned alone it would perhaps be giievous, but now a 
scroll of the law is bm*ned with me ; God, who is certain 
to avenge the abuse of His holy Torah, will avenge me 
also." To the crowd of disciples who witnessed the fear- 
ful drama, he said amid his tortures : " I see the parchment 
consuming in the flame and the letters flying up to heaven." 
The executioner being affected by the sight, told him to 
take from his heart the wet sponge that he should die 
sooner ; but the rabbi refused to do so, saying : " The One 
who gave me the soul may take it whenever it pleases 
Him, I have no right to hasten the time by a single second." 
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The executioner took the sponge from his heart and sprang 
into the flames and was burned with the rabbi. 

After the death of these rabbis, the synagogue was iq a 
very bad condition for want of leading men, and Rabbi 
Jehuda ben Baba resolved to ordain five of the best dis- 
ciples. He selectd a desert valley far from town where he 
would perform the ceremony in secret. But he was found 
out by the Romans, and the enemy came to the spot just 
when the ceremony was over. R. Jehuda seeing them 
come, persuaded the newly-ordained rabbis to fly. He 
showed them that they could not save hhn if they re- 
mained, and how great a loss it would be for the synagogue 
if they died with him. To their remonstrance that they 
would not desert him in such danger, he said : " I am like 
a heavy stone which cannot be turned," thus giving them 
in a few words to understand that he was firm enough to 
die for his religion, and tliat he was too old to be of such 
gi*eat use to the synagogue as they. They fled, and the 
rabbi was pierced by Roman spears. 

It would be too much for the feelings of our readers if 
we should describe the history of all the other martyrs 
mentioned in the Talmud. The few examples .we have 
given will suftice to remind them how gloriously our ances- 
tors could die for their convictions, and how, in then* 
agonies, they gave the most wholesome instructions in the 
highest moral principles. 

The dreadful time lasted till the death of Hadrian. His 
successor, Titus Antonius Pius, repealed thetymnt's decrees 
and a new generation of Tanaim arose for the mainten- 
ance of our eternal creed. 
12 
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^H tHB^ ^ ™y early childhood I had a. strong liking for 
^■r lonely rambles. I never felt bo happy as when I 
could roam about for a few hoiii-a undisturbed, 
musing and building "castles in the air." My 
native city, Witua, being situated in a most picturesque 
valley, and suiTOunded by hills, forests, meadows andrivu 
lets, offers the best advantages for such enjoyments na I 
liked. When Napoleon 1 passed this place on his fatal 
march into the interior of Kiiasia, he was struck with ita 
beauty, and declared that he had never seen a spot to com- 
pare with it. The dreamy forests, the myaterious glens. 
tlie gay, flower-strewn meadows, and the munnuiing crystal 
springs on every side, form a wonderful variety of seenery 
to satisfy the most extravagant imagination. 

The spot I liked best waa the new graveyard, which is 
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laid out on a hill overlooking a magnificent landscape. I 
could roam about there for hours, or sit on a favorite hil-, 
lock, calling into life a thousand familiar biblical scenes. 
The Bible was then the whole storehouse of poetical or his 
torical imagery to which I had access. The Willeyka, a 
small river flowing at some distance from the burial-ground, 
would appear to me the river Kebar, at which I in imag- 
ination saw thje prophet Ezekiel standing in solemn dignity 
and recalling unto life " the dried bones that filled the 
valley." Or I would imagine seeing a multitude of work 
ingmen cutting the woods of Lebanon, and others erecting 
the Temple of Jeriisalem, or the prophet Elijah sitting on 
Mount (Ja)*mel; all these biblical names actually belonging 
to localities which were visible in the hazy distance from 
the new graveyard. I cannot describe the felicitous emo- 
tions which these visions aroused in me, and how happy I 
felt in the midst of the life which my imagination had 
created around me. 

My parents did not like the manner in which I passed 
my time. My frequent visits to the graveyard caused 
them special anxiety, partly because it was at a consider- 
able distance from our house, and paitly on account of a 
superstitious belief that evil spirits have their abode in 
graveyards and may become dangerous to those who ai'e 
not on their guard. But my father who did not believe 
in using strong measures to enforce injunctions or pro- 
liibitions upon his children, undertook to counteract my 
foolish fancies in his own mild way. Whenever I was al- 
lowed a few hours of recreation or a holiday, in whioh .he 
knew I would invariably betake myself to my lonely ram- 
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I bles, he would ask me whither I proposed to go and whether 
I I liad any objection to his company. 1 was always glad to 
n the society of my aged father, for he was very indul- 
I gent and sociable. He underatood how to direct my 
' eictraTagent whims with suggeatious which never appeared 
like commands, and were therefore willingly followed. In 
this manner he became my constant companion on my 
aoiitaiy walks, and beside all evil consequences of my pe- 
culiar inclination being aveited by. his paternal oai-e, the 
time on such ex7)edition8 was utilized by him tor develop- 
ing my mind with instructive nan'atJves. 

One summer's afternoon he offered to take me lo the 
I old graveyard, where I had never been before. On our 
J way Ihilher he t.old me that the French anuy stopping in 
1 Wilna in the year 1812, had encamped axound those con- 
E'Secrated grounds and had destroyed many gi-aves and 
I sacred memoiials. Mini'e that calamity, only a small 
f portion of the grounds had been owned by the .Jewish 
I eommunity, a few tombstones in memory of great schol- 
i still stHiiding there in a tolerably good state of pres- 
r ervation. The site^of the new churchyard had been 
I ptirehased for a bmial-ground. 

Arriving at the old graveyard my father showed me 
I the graves and read and explained to me the epitaphs on 
I the tombstones. While he was telling me the histoiy of 
e great men whose grave we had visited we reached a 
I pear tree which stood on a hillock near by. Six or seven 
were playing there, throwing stones at the tree to 
J down the ripening pears. My father called to them 
" I'he tree is too sacred a memorial 
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to be spoiled by Jewish boyB." His digaified appearance 

and Idud ^ddreea caused them to obey him ; and when I 

asked him to tell me the atary of the tree, the boys joined 

L the request. The kind, old man sat down upon the 

graBS, I at his feet, and the boys reclining around us, lis- 

[ tilted with eager attention to the story of the converted 

I noblemen, which I propose to tell you in the followiug^ 



I 



The natural advanta,gea of the region surround ing Wilna 
with regard to feitility of soil and abundance of sweety 
spring-water, and the picturesque landscapes that inframe 
the city itself have sliggested for Wilna the appellation of 
" the Lithuaniao Jerusalem." The Israelites of that find 
adjacent regions had more reason yet to acknowledge ita 
claim to that title. Wilnn has been the seat of Jewish 
wisdom and learning ever since it was built up by the Li- 
thuanian prince Giedymin, in the year 1382. Notwithstand- 
ing its compai'atively young existence, the list of the great 
men who have arisen in the Jewish commimity of Wflna, 
can hardly be equaled by that of any other city in Europe. 
The Lithuanians have been an idolatrous, but an hoBpitabl» 
and liberal-minded people. The constitutions of that country 
allowed liberty of conscience to all, and therefore Israelites, 
Huguenots, Greek-Catholics and confessors of other oreeds 
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who Buffered from the ii'on rod ot Papacy, sought a refuge 
in this comer of Europe. Thus Wilna, the capital of Li- 
thuania, became the gatheiing place of maDy great minds, 
t«pGcially of the Jews, from all parts of Europe, 

When Jagiello, a Lithuanian pilnce, became king of 
Poland, the Christian religion (namely, Roman CathoUciam) 
was inti-oduced in Lithuania. This eSectedmucb its broad 
liberal chai'acter ; but it contiuued yet for some time to be 
the most libei-al country in Em'ope, partly because the ' 
character of the Lithuanians could not be changed at once 
with the adoption of the new creed, and partly because 
Papacy had yet to take deeji root in that soil beiore it 
could hear its " soul-saving " fruits. The Jewish community 
of Wilna had in the meantime become one of the greatest 
in Euiopa and having pi-oduced many gi-eat men, it com- 
manded the respect and gained the adherence of all sister 
communities. 

In the year 1547, Henry d'Anjou — of the de-Valois 
family — who distinguished himself in the battles of Jarnac 
and Montcontour againat the Huguenots, was called upon 
to become king of Poland and prince of Lithuania. A 
Bwaim of Jesuits came into these countries with him and 
established there their institutions. He treacherously de- 
serted the throne of Poland, when his brother Charles IX 
of France died. He Stole away from Ci-akow, then the* 
capital of Poland, to Pans, where he succeeded to his 
brother's throne and assumed the name of Henry III, pf 
Ki'ance. But he left a legacy to the country he deserted 
for which its fiistory will condemn his memory forever. 
A branch of the Jesuitical order became established in 
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Poland and Lithuania, which has become the rain of these 
countries. 

As soon as the Jesuits succeeded in sneaking into the 
favor and confidence of the freemen (called Schlidcheztwo) 
they commenced to irritate them against all those who did 
not confess the Roman religion, especially against the Jews. 
In the time of Stephen Batory, the successer of d'Anjou, 
the freemen had already began to protest against the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Jews of Wilna. Their protestation 
assumed a more formidable character in the time of Sig- 
mund Yasa III, and broke out into the most violent per- 
secution of Lutherans, Calvinists, Greek-Catholics, and 
Jews. At last they succeeded in having the privileges of 
those religious sects limited to a considerable extent. 

Encouraged by this success, the freemen undertook to 
carry their plan outside the limits of theu' own land. They 
presumed to encroach upon the liberties of the Cossacks, a 
neighboring Slavonic tribe of a savage and freedom-loving 
character, and confessors of the Greek-Catholic creed. 
This was the actual cause of the ravages and devastations 
which the ferocious Haydamacks (Cossacks) have committed 
in Ucraina, Lithuania and Poland under the leadership of 
Bagdan Chmielnizky. Enraged against then* oppressors, 
these savages swept through the whole region twice (in the 
^years 1648 and 1655) leaving in their track blood and ruin. 
Not discerning between friend and foe, but slaughtering 
and burning all that came in their way, the Haydamacks 
committed the greatest outrages also against our co-re- 
ligionists. The rememberance of these events is inscribed 
with blood on the pages of our history under the 'name of 
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T'tDDl n"n nilJ- '^^« "% of WUDa was spared from 
t.hf first attack of the Cossacks; but not so from their Becond 
attack on the unfortunate regions of Poland and Lithuania. 

The Jewish community of Wilna continued in ita epirit- 
nal greatness, notwithstanding all the oppreesiona it had 
endured, and all the losses it had suffered from internal 
and esternal calamities. 

But the social position of the Lithuanian and Polish 
Israelites were gradually reduced until, in the year 1742, 
the freemen of Wilna succeeded in wresting from the gov- 
ei-nment a most oppressing ^ecree against the JeWB. It 
was about that time that the Fountain and Guardian of 
truth was pleased to show by a most wondei'ful miracle, 
that •' His word stands forever." 



POTOZKV AND ZKrEMSr. 

PoTozKY and Zriemby were among the highest nobilities 
of those countiies. Count Potozky was an elderly Polish 
nobleman, the owner of vast estates in the suburbs of 
Wilna. He was a great enemy of the Jews and was the 
first in the council of noblemen who signed the petition of 
the freemen conceming the limitation of the privileges en- 
joyed by the Jews, Zriemby was of an old Lithuanian 
family, the Hett'man, or governor-general of the district of 
Bialostoky, on the borders of Volhynia. He was a Mend 
12* 
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of the Jews and — ^report says — bad an intimate firiend, an. 
Israelite, who came to his manor very often and spent a 
gi'eat deal of time with the kind old Hettman, narrating to 
him Jewish stories and legends. 

Dming the century which had elapsed since the time- 
that it was swept over by the Haydamacks until the time 
we are treating of, Lithuania had recovered from the efTepta 
of the invasion. Wilna had again become the favored seat 
of the nobles of both countries, and nominally it was still 
the capital of Lithuania, although vutually the last was no 
longer an independent kingdom, as it had been before. 
There was a very flourishing University in Wilna, which 
counted among its students two noblemen, the sons of Po- 
tozky and Zriemby, who were fast friends. Of these two 
young men, the former had his inherited prejudices against 
and the latter predilections for the Jews. The Jewish ques 
tion had frequently been the subject of discussion between, 
them, and Potozky's prejudices very often gave way to the 
milder judgment of his friend. But as he had no direct 
communication with any Jew, such controversies for a time 
had no fuither consequences. One summer's afternoon 
Potozky, while on a stroll in the forest of Lebanon, met a 
middle-aged Israelite who appeai-ed sunk in deep meditation. 
He jokingly accosted him : 

" I say, Jew, what are you thinking about ? I will lay a 
wager that you are schemhig some plan for deceiving a 
Christian." 

" I should not be worthy of being called a Jew were my 
mind occupied with such thoughts," replied the Hebrew. 
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." I am a student of the Holy Law, wliich enjoins upright- 
nesa and kindness to a]l." 

" Nioely sjioken, my man," resumed Potoalty ; "but I 
urn too sly a bird to be caught in such a snai'c Does not 
your Law enjoin hati'ed for yonr enemies, and do you not 
regard as anch all those who do not believe in your creed V 

H The Law of God knows no batted or animosity ; it 
teacbes us to be kind even to our enemies, be they Jews or 
not Jews." 

" And pray tfll me, on what grounds does it make such 
injunctions ? It is a dogma wbioh I never expected to hear 
irom^ Jew." 

" Our Holy Law teaches that the soul of man is immortal ; 
tluit the felicity of the future is beyond the comprsheneion 
of mortals, and the happiness of this life is veiy insig- 
nificant in comparison with it.. How, would a million- 
aire hate a person who has robbed bim of a few pennies ? 
Believing thus in immortality, we oannot hate those who 
wrong us in this life," * 

The young nobleman became thoughtful. Hia mind was- 

■This wrtH eiactly lie sentiment eipressed by Rubbi Menaohem 
Man before he expired. He waa an intimate friend of R. Abraliajii- 
ben-AbTahBtn, bom Conct Potozky, and snfiered martyrdom on tbe 
ITth of Ab in the same yeer, witb bin noble friettd aiitl fellow-mar- 
tjz, the convert. The hiaUiry of that great man is recorded in Q>o 
boot miiT n'3 niDJf and mentioned by 8. I. Fin, in hia work nHp 
r13QMJ ou l^e Hiiitory of Wilna. The last mentioned in brief also 
tile convert Potozky : he conld not give any lengthy atconnt of the 
history of his conversion, piohably on account of the Cennor of BnH- 
wheie hia wotk has been printed. 
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sufficiently developed to understand the strength of the 
argument. 

" So, you consider yourself much above us," he said mus- 
ingly. 

" Not at all, my lord. We are all human beings, with 
body and soul. What makes one great cannot be the de 
gradation of another. The paths of truth, justice ||id 
righteousness are open to all men alike." 

Potozky was quite astonished to hear a Jew proclaiming 
principles of whicli " the only soul-saving church," under 
the tuition of which he had been brought up, never gave 
him an idea. His kind heart and really noble min4 ap- 
proved of these principles. 

" Go your way, my friend," he kindly addressed the 
Jew, " and excuse me for having detained you. If your 
thoughts are really running on such topics, I am sorry for 
the rude manner in which I accosted you." 

/' Never mind, my lord," said the Hebrew vnth peculiar 
emphasis, " my time has not been lost. I have sown the 
seed of truth which, by the help of God, will bear good 
finiit. Your heart and mind are much better than youi' 
manners, but for the last you ai'e not to blame. God bless 
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A few moments aftei*ward, Potozky met his friend. 

" I say, Zriemby, I am inclined to think that you are 
right alter all in taking the part of the Jews. I have just 
spoken to one of them and he made a gi*eat impression on 
me. There was a peculiar kind of dignity and loftiness 
about him." 

Since this interview with the Israelite, Potozky felt dis- 
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satisfied with the morel teachings lie had received from his 
epiritual guides. The few words he had heai'd from the 
Jew were more in aocordauue with the dictates ot his con- 
Bcience, with his position as a nobleman — a noble inan, as 
he analyzed t!ie word — and with the sympathies of his heart 
than all the morals he had ever heard from his I'eligioua 
teachers. He spmetimea repTOaehed himself for not having 
requested the Jew to explain to him his principlesmore 
ftiHy. Hia eager mind wanted to imderatand them better 
and to learn how to reconcile tliem with practical hfe. He 
oft«n deliberated witli Zriemby on this subject, and the 
two friends made up their minds to leara something more 
ftfif Judaism as soon as they could. 

I Some time ailerward the two friends had accomplished 
leir course of studies iii the Univereity of Wilna and were 
Stt to Paris to obtain a higher degree of ednoation and a 
aiowledge of the world. 



Ill, 

At the time when the fate of the Israelites assumed such 

ft gloomy aspect in the Slavonian countries, the light of 

Ptheir philosophy began to send forth its rays among all 

[ nations of Europe. Holland had been a refuge place for 

) Jews since the time of William of Orange, The 

I German scholars have taken a gi'eat interest tn Hebrew 
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lileratiire siooe tlie time of Henchlin, the tbrerunner of 
Lutlier. Whatever the object of such Bcholare may barm 
been in penetrating the vast domturis of Hebrew loi-e, Mm 
result wan — aa it DaturaUy luust have been — that the mora 
the idetui of oiir H&gea beuame diffused, the more did all 
prejudice vanish. In France tliere existed about that tama 
the gi'eat Bible crtti<: Kich&i'd SimoQ, , whose geauine 
achoiarly researches led him to conuieve a very favoc^lc I 
opinion of Jews and of tlieir religious philosophy. Ha 1 
uttered hia ideas in his works : Htstoii-e critiqut At i 
Vievx testament, which became popular in a very ehort 1 
tame and coiati'ibuted miicli toward dispelling the pr^- f 
dices againat the Jews. When Fotozky and Zriemby I 
arrived at Fariti the sigmfioance of Judaism and its litem- I 
tiire was diacuased in all cii-cles of soiiiety. Many promi- i 
tient scholars had Kabbis to insti'nct them in Hebrew \ 
litei'atui'e. Our heroes had ample opportunity to hear 
rauch about the subject which interested them so greatly. 

Promenading in a garden they once noticed an old 
Hebrew sitting in the shadow of a tj'ee with an open vol- 
ume before him. He was bo absorbed in its contents, that 
be gesticulated and read aloud, forgetting that he waa in a 
public place. The two young nobles seated themselre^y 
near him, awaiting an oppoitunity to draw him into i 
conversation. 

"May I jiak you what kind of book you have herel*"' 
stud Potozky as soon as the Isi'aelite raised his eyes from 
bis volume. 

" It is » work of one of our philosophers," auswai'ed tfaA , 
Hebrew. " I have been trying for a long time to procure 
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I it, and to-day I received it from a friend at AmBterdam." 
" Would you pleatie tell me what is the pui-port of this 
work, and by whom it was written 1" 
" The book is called ' A Guide for the Erring ;' its ob- 
ject is to espuimd the system of Judateta ia itfi true rational 
sense ; its author was our illustrious Maimonides." 

" But can a religions system be expounded ' in a tnily 
rational sense f It seems that the very word religion, 
which implies the idea of faith, requires its adherent to 
ielieve inhat can not be understood." 

The old man looked up with astonishment at his youth- 
nl interrogjU^ir. He had regai-ded his questions as prompt- 
merely by curiosity; but now he saw that there was 
[iBQoh more than that. Reflecting for a moment, he ao- 
wered slowly, 
"I do not know what the word 'religion' may imply. 
I ^he system of Judaism is not based on 'believing what 
a not be understood-' The Hebrew tongue has no word 
I'&r 'faith' in the sense in whieb it is generally understood, 
rast, confidence, reliance in God, is all that our religion 
y — if you choose to call it so— enjoins. It demonata-atea by 
rational argument that there is a G!od ; and when this tnith 
is once embraced all other uijunctiouB follow as logical 
consequenceB, and cannot be gainsayed." 

" Excuse me, my friend," said Zrianiby, " but I think 
that your definition is not altogether correct. You will 
admit thai the Bible is the basis of your religious system. 
Now, can you understand also the miracles that are re- 
corded in that book T If you f'sHeoe thpoi, then rational 
«;gBment k aupa^oos, and k'yeu doubt thean yon aa^ 
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knowledge a fallacy in the basis which brings the whole 
system to the gi'ound." 

" My young friend," rejoined the Israelite with a signi- 
ficant smile, "I am pleased to see from your argument 
that you are pondering much on these subjects. You are 
searching for truth and you shall find it. With regard to- 
your last question, I can tell you only that all the miracles 
recorded in the Old Testament had their local or personal 
significance. The pei-sons foi* whose benefit they were 
performed never denied them, and we have no reason to- 
comment on their tiTith or unti-uth. None of our religious 
principles are based on the truth of a miracle, consequently 
the miracles are out of the question when our religious- 
system is discussed. When you read the Bible discerning 
between record and injunction, individuality and generality, 
and above all considering time, character and locality, you 
will understand it better than reading it as though it were 
a book written for you alone and appealing directly to 
you. I can not speak to you any ftirther on this topic, 
you will therefore excuse me. Now I must bid yon 
Good-bye." 

The young men extracted from the Israelite a promise 
that he would come to see theuL Some time afterward 
they engaged him to instruct them in the Hebrew tongue 
and philosophy. They gradually gained his confidence, 
so that he expounded to them his theories without reserve, 
and opened to them a new field of thought. 

Hitherto they had been taught a religious system which 
is based on the supematm'al ; and as such a foundation can 
not have any hold on a searching mind, the theories and 
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ffprincipleB which are conatmcted apon it must naturally fall 
' to the ground. If, on the other hand, the mind of the ad- 
herent is unable to think for itaelf, and adopts the belief in 
supernatural things without research, its religions concep- 
tions must degenerate into it passion which becomes as 
dangerous to others as it ia disadvantageous to himself. 
The believer embraces the idea that the will of his Ci-eator 
is in constant conflict with the physical nature of man. 
He then regards the world around him as a natural enemy 
I to his better self — to his sou]. Aye, even his oivn iuBtinet- 
I ive desu-e for such things as ai-e necessaiy for the ramn- 
tenance of life, is '"the sniircs of the devil " to entangle 
tiis soul. He must deny hiraaelf toi' tlie sake of his Crea- 
tor ; he must '■ cast away the body for the sake of the sonl." 
^ut with all the privation which he infliotfl on himself, he 
must yet enjoy something of the world in order to main- 
tain life. He is a sinner after all, and groans " Mea culpa,'' 
and must still rely upon sai>ernalural "salvation." Every- 
thing near and around ia the work of "Satan" in dh-ect 
opposition to the ideal which heb]asj}hemoualytieroiBGodj 
he, the believer, must therefore hate it. 

Jud^m, on the contrary ia haeed on the troth that man 
is a creature of God in the world and his soul is a direct 
emanation ti'om Him. Am a production of nature he can- 
not live without the things which are necessary to maintain 
life. Being dependent on al! that surrounds him, he must 
do all he can to be nseful in the world, he must " cultivate 
the eartli " on which he lives. Needless abstinence ia a 
reproach against Providence ; it ia as if man were to reject 
with oontempt thinga which the Creator has provided for 
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him ; as if he considered himself wiser than Providence, 
and deemed supei-fluous what was intended for his welfare. 
Man has no right to weaken himself, and thus deprive the 
world, of the services he could render. " The transgression 
against your blood will J visit on your perso7is" said the 
Lord. The higher significance of man as a rational being, 
as the possessor of a soul, teaches him to discern what he 
may enjoy and what he must renounce in order to avoid 
evil consequences for himself and others. It inculcates in 
him a self-respect which prevents him from entirely sur- 
rendeiing himself to brutal enjoyments ; he is higher than 
the brute by virtue of his intellect. In social life he must 
regard his fellow man as a being of the same nature, 
physical and spiiitual, qualified for equal achievements, 
entitled to equal aspirations. All men depend upon eacl 
other for their temporal and spiritual welfare. It is there- 
fore for then- own interest to regard one another as brothers, 
to labor for the advancement of one another. The more a 
man acts in accordance with these principles, the higher 
does he stand in the scale of creation, the nearer does he 
approach his Creator. In hannony with all ai'ound us and 
with the eye directed to the Eternal Wisdom above us, 
we are men. 

Potozky and Zriemby studied under the guidance of 
their teacher for some time. The truth which he unfolded 
to them was appreciated by the young noblemen. At last 
they concluded to embrace the creed of Judaism and de- 
clare themselves Jews before the world. In vain did their 
teacher try to dissuade them from doing so. Potozky was 
so sanguine in this project that he did not want to lose any 
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time in executing it. But the repeated diaBuasions of bis 
teaohei' and the calmer deiiberatioa of his friend led him 
to content himself with the following aiTangement pro- 
posed by Zriemby : 

'• I will depart tor Bialostoky to take poBsesBion of the 
inheritance left me by my mother. Yon go to Rome and 
see whether, by trying to penetrate into the philosophy of 
the Christian doctrine, and aided by the highest clergy 
there, you will not be able to find in that faith something 
equivalent to the truth of Judaism. Probe the mattei' 
without prejudice, and inform me of youi- Buccess. In case 
you find no more light in Cbrislianity at Rome than we 
can see here, I will certainly become a Jew too ; for I am 
IS earnest a votary of the truth as yourself." 

With this resolution the two fiiends took leave of thdr 
beloved teacher and departed each to his destination. 



When Zriemby arrived at hia native city he found hie 
' father lying siok. The old Uettmau was overjoyed to Bee 
his beloved and only son once more before his death. 
He died a lew days afterward, expressing it as hie desire 
that his son should many a young relative who was brought 
up in hia house. Sigmimd Zriemby loved the ^ri, it is 
true ; but the new ideas of religion and morality which 
p bad MiBceived sioue he left bis home had put a, biuriei' 
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between them. He thought that he could never be happy 
with a woman who had different views on religion than 
himself. But his father's will was sacred to him, and the 
Jewish religion of which he practically was an adherent, 
did not teach him to despise all family ties for the sake of 
his God. He resolved therefore to unfold to Nadya, his 
intended bride, the truth of his newly-adopted principles 
without revealing to her the source from which he had 
drawn them, for he knew that the mention of Judaism 
would ■ give rise to prejudice. In order to make the girl 
more clearly see the difference between his principles and 
those of the Roman dogmas, he ingratiated himself with 
her confessor, invited him often to the house and discussed 
with him religious subjects in her presence. For some 
time Zriemby did not know what effect these religious 
studies had on the mind of his intended. Once, when the 
confessor left the house after a hot controversy, Nadya 
said to her affianced : 

" Is it not curious, Sigmund, that Father Chaminsky 
always prohibited my reading the Bible ; but since be 
found out that you read it with me he insists upon my 
reading it with him also." 

" And what book does he read with you !" 

"The Gospel of St. Mark ; but he always shows me par- 
allel places in the Old Testament." 

" Does he also give you other evidences of the truth of 
the Gospel ; as, for instance, sound reason f " 

" No. He quotes, ' Believe and be saved,' when I ask 
him for reason." 

" And suppose a person cannot believe against reason V 
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" He says, then, *• search the scripture,' and searches it 
for me." 

" And if the scripture is not so explained as his belief 
dictates, and furnishes no evidences for his dogma ?" 

" Oh, you are provoking, Sigmund," exclaimed Nadya. 
" I wanted to ask you about something, and you turned it 
so that you have become the inteiTogator." 

" Well, don't be aggravated, my dear ; I did it uninten- 
tionally. Now, what were you going to ask f 

" Never mind now, I will speak to you another time 
about these matters," and the conversation assumed a 
lighter character. 

The next day when Sigmund read the Bible with Nadya, 
and became particularly eloquent about some very poetical 
Psalm, she became thoughtful. There was an expression 
of sadness and apprehension in her face which her lover 
could not fail to notice ; he asked her the cause of her 
sorrow. 

" I am thinking of you, Sigmund," was her reply ; " you 
are so religious, and speak with such enthusiasm about re- 
ligious matters, that I am afraid you never could be happy 
with an U'religious wife.'' 

"But I hope I shall be happy with you, Nadya !" 

" Would you be so if I were not as strong a believer as 
you r 

" It would depend how far yom* heresy would go. Tell 
me openly, do you believe in all the teachings of the 
Bible r 

The gkl confessed that she disbelieved many things, but 
the cause of her skepticism was Sigmund himself, with his 
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oonstaDt phyloauphizing and I'efemog everyt.hing to reaaoii. 
She could not believe many thin^ of tlie New Testament, 
althongh Father ChumiDsky explained to her those things 
by referring to the Old Teetjimcnt : Imt she had iinthiog 
.ag^net llic teachings of the Old Testament, because tbey 
appeal to natnre and seniinient. II' Signmnd would ex- 
plain to her the New Testament as he explains the Old, 
she would perhaps be converted. Father Cbaminaky's ex- 
planations did not Huit her, thoy were based on belief and 
ahnnned reason. 

Zriemby smiled at the eonfesBion, made by hiw :ifiianced 
with tears in her eyes. He asanred her again that he 
hoped to be liappy with her, and eiiooiiraged her to follow 
the dictates of her conscience without i'ear. 

Two months afterward Nayda became Mrs. Zriemby. 

While this was being enacted in Bialowtoky, Potozky 
was pursning Jiia studies in Kome. He was in constant 
uorrespoiidence with Zriemby and informed the tatter of 
bis progress. About two yeare after the two friends bad 
taken leave of one anothei' at Paris, Zriemby receiTed a 
letter from his friend ttj the following effect : 

"From my foiTOer lettera you will have perceived that 
my experience in Kome did not tend to strengthen my ad- 
faerence to the Chmtian dogma I have done my beet, 
and G-od knows that I have been without prejudice in 
quiring into the truth of the Chiistian religion. I have 
' weighed and comited nnd found it wanting.' If thegen. 
eral claws of adherents to that dogma are unreasoning 
fools, the expounders and pi-eachers thereof are knavee : 
St)i they live at Home in the greatest luxury, iind indulge 
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in all sorts of pleasure — moral and otherwise — at the exr 
pense of their credulous dupes. I will not speak more on 
tihs subject at present, but will inform you that in a few 
days I will depart for Amsterdam, where. I intend to 
seek admission into the fold of Judaism. I hope I shall 
be perfectly justified in signing my next ' an adopted son of 
Abraham,' " etc. 

Zriemby showed this letter to his young wife. He had 
told her about his friend Potozky and his pursuits, but had 
not plainly expressed to her that his" friend was testing the 
validity of his religion and comparing it with Judaism. 
He wanted to see what effect his plain statement would 
have upon her. He was much pleased to notice that she 
was not shocked at the mention of Judaism and asked her 
what she thought of the proceedings of his friend. 

" What do you think of it f* rejoined Nadya. " You 
know Count Potozky better than I, and your judgment is 
of more importance than mine." 

" Potozky is my best friend, and I will always consider 
him so no matter what religion he professes. 

" And T will always admire the man who has the com'- 
age to follow the dictates of his conscience, in spite of a 
world of difficulties on one hand and a world of temptation 
on the other." 

Zriemby did not press the matter any further. From 
what he heard from his wife he was satisfied that she was 
quite prepared to follow him in the way he intended to go. 
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VI. 

THE ADOPTED SON OF ABKAHAH. 

One summer morniog while Zriemby was sitting with his 
wife in the garden, hi^ servant appeared with the announce- 
ment that a Jew was soliciting an interview with him. 

" Did he tell you his name," asked Zriemby. 

"Yes, my lord; his name is Abraham-ben -Abraham."* 

Zriemby suddenly left his place and ran to meet the 
stranger. Nayda was astonished at the deportment of her 
husband. She asked the sei*vant : 

" What kind of man is it who asked for my husband V 

" He seems to be a man about thirty years of age. By 
his address and deportment I should never take him for a 
Jew." 

The lady sent away the servant and sank iito meditation 
with her head resting on her hand. A few moments after- 
ward her husband appeared arm-in-arm with the stranger 
Before Zriemby had time to introduce the Jew to his wife, 
she arose to meet them, and saluting the stranger courteous- 
ly, she said: 

"Be welcome. Count Potozky ; my husband has told 
me so much about you that I should have recognized you 
even if we had met anywhere else." 

Zriemby smiled at the sagacious knowledge of his wife» 
and the sti*anger said : 

* All conyerts to Judaism assumed this name. 
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^^M "I am very thankful for the extended welcome, and 

^^1 votild be more so if it were granted bj the uame 1 am 

^^ bearing now. 1 am no more Count Potozky, I belong to 

an aristocracy much older, and umoh more noble than that 

in which I was boru. The family to which I belong now 

has gained itp nobility not by shedding the blood of othoi-M 

ou the battle-field, but bj shedding its own blood for the 

welfai'e and eiiHghtenmeut of mankind. Its pedigi'ee dates 

^^ back for thousands of yearw and on its coat of arras is the 

^^L- sign of 'a bush in flames which is not consumed.' My 

^^^'•name is Abraharu-ben-Abraham." 

^^K Nadya assm'ed the guest of her respect for liie religious 
^^KjeeliugH, and invited him to stay in the honse for some 
^^^, time. But he refused to avail himself of her hospitality; 
^^BMie had only come to see his friend, and intended to depart 
^^Bjfbr Wilna that very day. 

^^K • " I love my family," he said, " with all the affection of 
^^^ a child; and desii-e to be near them and see them as 
often as posSble. I know that they will shun my com- 
pany, or rather, that they will hate me because I follow 
the dictates of my conscience. But I am I'esolved to 
avoid all difficulties. I will be near them for my own 
eatisfactiou, and never aggravate theii' feelings by approach- 
ing them. In short, I will see them, but they will never 
^^Kjue me. 1 will live among my friends, the Jews.'' 
^^^K Zriemby then informed his friend that he bad formed a 
^^H|^i to make a voyage in foreign countries dui'ing the sum- 
^^■ner; he was advised by his jihysician to do so. His wife 
^^B|Vas not going to accompany him. The friends took the 
^^^^Kwt affectionate leava of leaoh other, lutd Potoaky left for 
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Wilna, A few weeks after he was a peAcefnl resident of 
the Jewish quarter at Wilna, studying the rabbinica! wis- 
dom under the guidance of tlie great acholara of that com- 
munilj. Nobody kuew who he was. He had a passport 
from Holland, and the credentiialB which he had of Jewish 
i-abbJB of Amsterdam gave no further infbi-malioii than that 
he was a p*iy "1J (lighteous convert). 

A brabani-ben- Abraham betjame known in a very short 
time among all the Jews of Wilna. His piety and his de- 
votion to tlie cause of hia adopted religion sei-ved ae the 
best example, and cheereii the hearts of those who were 
oppressed by their neighbor on account ol' their religion- j 
He snoceeded so well in his studies that he was ordained 
Rabbi, but ho never olfioiateil as such. 

One evening Kabbi Abraham saw an elderly gentleman | 
coming into the synagogue where he viae studying. The 
appeai'ence of the man was tamiliar to him ; but he could 
not recollect where he had seen him. All sUidenta at the 
synagogue crowded around the stranger oormiljy greeting 
him ; it seemed that he was veiy populai' with them. Bab- 
bi Abraham's modesty did not allow him to ])uah himsdf 
among the crowd and speak to the popular strangers but 
he had a great desii-e to know who he was. By aaking ' 
one of the bystanders, he was infomied that it was Rabbi , 
Menachem Man, a man of gi-eat learning and piety, who | 
bad been away from Wilna for four years. A few momentB ■ 
afterward the Kabbi of tlie synagogue brought up Rabbi 
Menachem to the convert and introduced them to each i 
other. Rabbi Abraham observed his new acquaintance ' 
closer, and recognised in him the m&n who he once met 
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in the forest of Lebanon, and whoae words had madp such 
a deep impression on him. 

"I heard of you, Kabbi Abi-aham, when I was in Mohi- 
lefl^" said Menachem. " Your glorious example in of great 
service to our creed, especeally at the ]>reaent time, when 
the heart of the f^thful needs cheering." 

"My eyes were opened to see the trath," rejoined the 
other modestly, " by the mei'cy of God and by the good 
example of his faithful servants. It is ceitwnly not by my 
own merit that I embraced Judaism ; and I am enjoying 
the reward of my deed in communion with those who stand 
so much above the reat of mtvnkind as the guai'dians of 
Gktd'a blessiugB to men." 

" Holland is a country of great blessing to our brethren.. 
Since our race has gained an asylum there, the Amsterdam 
community has produced men whose deeds will shed a lus- 
tre npon our history for ages to come." 

" I conaiderXithuaiiia not inferior to Holland, and Wiln& 
almost above Amsterdam in this respect." 

Here their conversation assumed a more Cfln6denti8l 
turn. Kabbi Menachem. seemed to be quite astonished at 
some remarks made by his interlocutor, and excldmed: 

" Blessed be the Loi-d ^ Who could recogniKc the dash- 
ing young uiibleman in — 1" But he was silenced by a remai'k 
of Rabbi Abraham, and the conversation was continued in 
a whisper. 

Since that time the two Rabbi's were inseparable friends. 
The convert treatcil Kabbi Menachem witii the affection 
ii[id renpcct of a son, and the other responded with similar 
marks of atlaohment and consideration, They were re- 
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garded in the community as David and Jonathan ; but no- 
body knew the real cause of their intimacy. 



VII. 

ZRIEMBT AND HIS WIPE. 

Zkiembt, in the meantime, had gone to Amsterdam and 
had embraced Judaism. He settled there to study under 
the guidance of Hebrew teachers, and wrote to his wife 
something to the following effect : 

" My beloved friend : I have embraced the religion, 
which dictates the laws of moralty, justice and kindness in 
a manner most consistent with the nature of man ; I have 
become a Jew. I am morally certain that your religious 
views perfectly agree with my own in so far as I have had 
the opportunity of developing in your mind ^ appreciation 
of the truth. But you are a woman, and prejudice may 
have a stronger hold on your heart than on that of a man ; 
I therefore did not reveal to you my intention of becoming 
a Jew. You are at liberty now to follow the dictates of 
youi* conscience. I bequeath to you all my earthly pos- 
sessions which I left at home ; the little I have taken with 
me will suffice to sustain me alone here, and the Grod of 
Abraham whom I worship will grant me the light of his 
truth to cheer my moral existence. I reflected much before 
1 executed my design, and I came to the conclusion that it 
would be very ignoble in me te remain a nominal Christian 
and play a double-faced role in society ; and having become 
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f convinced of the truth of Judaism I couid DOt deny the 
, yearning of my soul toward its Creator; therefore I have 
, striven to attach myBclf to the nohle race of Abraham, and 
low have the priviledge of addressing you as 

AbR A H AJ«-B EN-Ab K a H a M, " 

Three months after this incident, a veiy touching scene 
I waB enacted before tlie Chief Rabbi of Amsterdam. A 
1 young woman appeared before him and addressed him : 
"Most honored Sir, I am not of your pei-suasion, but I 
hope that this will not be the cause of your denying me 
justice. I came to ask your decision in a matter of ^'eat 
importance. I will pledge my honor that you will be 
obeyed if the case is decided against the party which I rep- 
resent : but I also request. you to use your influence with 
the other party, that, he should follow your decision if it ia 
L ag^st him. He is an Isi'aelite and belongs to your com- 
[ munity." 

" Tell LUC t]^ case, my daughter ; I have no doubt that 
my decision wnl be obeyed by any member of our commu- 
nity without resistance." 

"Allort' me then, Rabbi, to state the case without 
naming persons first. Two friends made an agreement, 
before Christiao authorities, that they would be true to 
one another in all their dealings ; that neithei' of them 
would enjoy anything without the knowledge of the other ; 
and whatever one of them should discover as being advan- 
tageous to social or moral life, he should immediately in 
form the other of his discovery and let him participate in 
it For three years did those parties live-together in har- 
Bwony and tnie to t^eir agreement. Subsequenily one of 
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them found a new pursuit in life which procured him hap - 
piness, and he began to follow it without giving any in- 
foimation to his partner either of the new pursuit or of his 
resolution to part with him, until atler the deed was ac- 
complished, it happened that the new pursuit was of a 
natui'e which is perfectly agi*eeable to the other partner. 
Now I want you to decide whether the deserted partner has 
a right to insist that the partnership be continued, as the 
term of their agreement has not yet expu'ed, or is the 
contract not binding because it was made before Christian 
authorities, and the deserter is a Jew "?" 
• The liabbi thought for a few minutes and asked her 
under what cu'cumstances the agi*eement was entered into, 
and whether one of the parties was net forced by authority 
or allui'ed by deceit into making the contract. He then 
told her that he could not give his decision immediately* 
As she did not want to name the parties concerned, he 
had to consult two or thr^e other Rabbi's before he de- 
cided the matter. If she would come fo-morrow she 
would lind him prepared to give his opinion. 

The next day she came and fou^d a concilium of three 
Rabbis in session, the chief Rabbi presiding. She nar- 
rated the case before the council, and answered the questions 
put by them. The Rabbis consulted among themselyes> 
refen*ed to some books, and finally the chief Rabbi said : 

" Well, my daughter, according to your statement to 
the case we have come to the conclusion that the contract 
is binding and valid, the deserter must keep his promise or 
pay whatever the deseited party would reasonably demand. 
But if the guilty party should have anything to state which 
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should weaken the strength of youi* statements, our decrision 
must be reconsidered." The lady brightened as the Kabbi 
epoke and said : 

" Now, Rabbi, would you please summon the convert 
Abraham-ben-Abraham of Bialostoky 1 He is one of the 
parties, I am the other. 1 will then speak before you in 
his presence without reserve." 

The convert was summoned. As soon as he appeared 
in ■ the apai'tment he became pale, and with an agitated 
voice exclaimed, in the Lithuanian language : " Nadya, for 
heaven s sake, what are you doing here !" 

The rabbis looked astonished, and Nadya said, in Ger- 
man : 

" I came here to seek my husband. Abraham-ben- 
Abraham, born Sigmund ZriAnby, swore before God that 
he would love, honor and protect me all the days we are 
spared to each other, lie promised to let me participate 
in all his joys and sorrows. He deserted me on account 
of his love tor the Jewish religion. Now if I solemnly 
declare that I have tlie same predilection for this religion 
and will gladly embrace it even if he does reject me as his 
wile, is the promise which he gave in a Christian church 
binding on him or not f 

The Kabbis changed looks of astonishment. The pre- 
siding Kabbi then, in a lengthy and kind discourse, tried 
to persu:vde Nadya that she would never be happy if she 
embraced another religion only for the sake of her attach- 
ment to a Jew ; that althougli the marrige agi'eement was 
binding on Abraham, he would not advise her to insist 
upon a nuptial alliance with him at the expense of her 
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conscience, of her soul ; and that she had a right to demand 
of her husband her sustenance and remain a Chrifitian in 
separation from him. But Nadya persisted in her assertion 
that she would become a Jewess whether the wife of 
Abraham or not. At last the Rabbi said : 

*' Go and demand thy rights from thy husband. Thy 
name shall henceforth be Sarah, the daughter of Abraham ; 
and may the God of Abraham's praise prosper your honse 
in Isi'ael that it shall become a blessing for generations* to 
come." 

All present answered " Amen," and the convert threw 
himself sobbing in the arms of his Sarah. 



vin. 



MOTHER AND SON. 



One winter evning in 1749, there was a rumor in the 
synagogue of Wilna that the old Count Potozky had died. 
Some Israelites who rejoiced over this incident, because 
the enemies of the Jews had lost their champion by the 
death of this nobleman, were checked by the more reason- 
able of their brethern who recited : " Thou shalt not 
rejoice at the fall of thine enemy;" besides Potozky had 
not been such a zealous persecutor of the Jews since he 
lost his only son. When Rabbi Menachan Man heard the 
rumor, he requested his colleagues not to speak about it in 
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the syDagogiie. On the next day his intimate friend, the 
convert, appeared in the synagogue with a inoui'ner s rent in 
his coat, and recited the mourner's prayer. 

One month afterward, when old Madam Potozky came to 
the grave of her husband to strew spring flowers upon it 
she was astonished to find a Jew reclining on the tomb- 
stone apparantly in deep grief. 

" My friend," said the lady to the Israelite, *' I am glad 
to see one of your race mourning the loss of my husband. 
It shows mo that one of you, at least, acknowledges that 
whatever mv husband did a«:ainst the Jews was with the 
intention of converting them and of saving their souls." 

" Madam," answered the son of Abraham, " I would beg 
to state that the cause of my grief is quite different from what 
you suppose. Let not his behavior against my people be 
mentioned here, at the grave of Count Potozky. May God 
liave mercy on his soul !** While he spoke the old lady, 
deeply moved, looked at him with astonishment. 

*' In the name of all that is holy, who are you ?" she 
exclaimed. '* Your voice reminds me of some one veiy 
dear to my heart, and your deportment is not that of a 
Jew." 

" I am a Jew, my lady," answered the Israelite with a 
trembling voice, and turned to go. 

" Stop, for heaven's sake ! I must know something more 
of you. Are you a native of this city ? Have you a family ? 
Where do you reside ?" 

" I am a Jew of this city. I cannot stay here. Good- 
bye," he answered with a voice almost choked with emotion 
and went quickly away. The lady remained for a few rflo- 
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ments atunued, looking aft«r the disappearing figure of tFi»! 
Israeli te. 

" Does my mollierly lieart deceive me '?'' she aoliJoquizedt J 
" It was the voice of ray Valentine ; it is the figure i 
my Valentine, — My Valentine a Jew, what an al)8urdity ! 
Jesos, Maria aud Jijsepli, liow could sach a thought ever 1 
ci'068 my mind ! But what could aoy other Jew want here 
upon the grave oi' Count Potozky * That expi-ession of 
sorrow in his face — that trembling voice! I muatflnd him 
!Uid speak to him again." She hastily left the cemetery 
and ordered her carriage to be thrown open. While on hev 
way to the city she scrutinized every man whom she passed, 
but she could not Und the one she had seen in the church-] 
yai'd. There was only one way U> the city, and the i 
could not have walked fiist«r than the horees. He r 
have stopped somewhere on the road. Reaching tbefl 
city she ordered the diiver to return. She examined thef 
people again ; but all was of no avail. The i>ersoii who hadi 
been in the graveyard had pm-posely avoided her, taking h" 
way over the mountain to the city. He was not to be fotmdj 
on the road. 

Lady Potozky made all efforts to discover the mysterious'l 
Israelite. She sent messengers to the synagogues around|n 
Wilna, giving them a minute description of ihe mail shefl 
had seen on the grave of her husband, and promising the-l 
highest reward to the one who wouid bring him to her. B»t.l 
all her endeavora failed. It was Abraham, the convertrl 
whom she had seen there. His filial love urged him Xo visitl 
the resting place of his father, and it was the same emotioo.l 
thlit made his voice tremble when he spoke to bis mother, fl 
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who knew him not Wheo he returned to the city and told 
hia friend. Rabbi Meiiachem, of his enodnnter, the latter 
said: 

" I have a presentiment of evil. If your mother finda 
yon, ahe will ceitaiiily desire you to renounce Judaism." 

" I will ratherdie the death of a martyr," rejoined Rabbi 
Abraham, "tlian renounce the faith I have embraced." 

" That is not the worst. If they discover you, and you 
remam peraiatent, God alone knows how many of om- 
brethren will have to suffer for your conversion. They will 
not believe your staleinents and will accaae the moat prom- 
inant members of our community of having misled you. 
My advice is, that you leave the city and go to some 
small town. The sooner you go the better, for Lady 
Potozky will certainly search for you. Her mother's 
instinct will tell her the truth, and who knows but what 
she may draw priestcraft into her council, and then — ^may 
the God of Abraham have mercy on us !" 

Abraham left Wilna with a sonowful heart. It was hard 
for hJTfi to part with his friends, among whom he fdt so 
happy. Were it not foi- the fear of drawing others into 
misfortune nothing could induce him to leave Wiina. Bnt 
his precaution was useless. God willed it that he should 
' attest with hb blood the sincerity of his belief. 
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The apprehension of R. Menacliem Man proved to be 
well founded. Lady Potozky not being able to i&nd the 
man she had met, told the story of her meeting to her con- 
fessor and requested' his advice and cooperation. The 
priest was not long in search for a plan to discover the 
mysterious Jew. He had a Jewish convert in his monastery 
who belonged to the community of Wilna. He proposed 
to employ that man to ferret out the mystery. The lady 
gave her consent and the priest commenced operations 
on the morrow. A few days afterward Rabbi Menachem 
Man was summoned to Lady Potozky and asked the where- 
abouts of R. Abraham, his intimate friend. 

"He left Wilna about ten days ago," answered R. 
Menachem, " I know not whither he has gone." 

Nothing more could be extracted from him either by 
threats or by promises of reward. He was incarcerated in 
the monastery of St. Peter, and examined every day on 
the subject. Several times did the priest subject the old 
Rabbi to tortures in order to press out of him some infor- 
mation. But it was of no use ; he said nothing more than 
he had said before. About a week after the imprisoning 
of R. Menachem Man, when Lady Potozky was driving 
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in the surbui-bs, she noticed an Israelite walking toward 
the city with a bundle on his shoulders. She looked 
closer at him and recognized the man whom she sought. 
She immediately stopped the carriage and alighted to meet 
the wanderer. The Jew was a little confused when he saw 
the lady, but he soon recovered himself and saluted her 
courteously. 

" I am pleased to find you so unexpectedly," the lady 
said. " I have been desirous of seeing you again ever since 
I met you at the grave of my husband." 

'' And what may Lady Potozky want of an Israelite ?" 

" Of a Jew I want nothing," rejoined the lady, " but I 
want you to tell me who you are and where you were 
born r ' 

" You see, my lady, that I am a Jew, and my birth may 
be of little interest to you. I heard," he added with an 
effort, " that you were seeking me, and that in order to find 
out where I was you imprisoned a venerable, learned man 
whose only fault is that he has been a dear friend to me 
since I came a stranger to this city. This way of satis- 
fying a curiosity seems to me somewhat unusual." 

"It is not mere cmiosity," the lady exclaimed ;" the 
more I heai* you the more am I impressed with the idea 
that you are not a Jew. Valentine ? why did you desert 
your mother !" And she threw herself in his arms. 

For a few moments R. Abraham held his mother in his 
embraces kissing her ardently. At last he said : 

" Yes, mother, you have recognized me ; but my name 
is Abraham, and I am an adopted son of Abraham the 
Patriarch. My heart was yearning for yom* motherly 
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embrace, but I kiiew that you would be prejudiced against 
my i-eligiooB pi-inciplea, and therefore kept myself away. 
Promise me now not to encroach upon the liberty of my 
oonacience and to release my friend from prison, and you 
will Bee me as often as yoQ wiati. TUe Law of God en- 
joins me to fulfil! all my filial duties toward you, only not 
at the expetise of my soul. Rabbi Menachem did not 
know where I was, I heard oi his imprisonment from a 
ati-anger, and came to liberate him at any sacrifice. The 
day he is set fi-ee you will see me again, not sooner." He 
abruptly left the lady who stood all amazed while bespoke, 
and ^appeared in an adjoining forest. 

Lady Potozky hastened home and sent for her confessor. 
The next day Kabbi Menachem Man was released from 
prison. Rabbi Abraham, true to his promise, went to see 
his mother. Nobody knows what passed between lady Po- 
tozky and her son ; liut for a few weeks there seemed to 
be a perfect understanding between tlieni. He lived in 
the Jewish quarter and studied in the synagogue as before, 
and went eveiy day to visit Ids mother for a few hours. 
Such a peacefid state of affiih-s could not continue for a 
long time when theministersoftlie Roman Catholic church 
had a hand in the matter. About three weeks after the 
feaat of the Passover, Rabbi Abraham-ben -Abraham wm 
taken to state-prison on the charge of profaning the 
Christian reli^on. It seems that this was done against 
the will of !i!s mother, for she endeavored to obtain his 
freedom. Bat all her efforts wore of no avail ; sentence 
was passed on her son that he either i-enounce JudiUBm or 
be beheaded in l^e markelr-place in Wilaa. la yarn ^li- 
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the unfortunate mother try to perRuade her boh to renounce 
his adopted religion and save his life. He was resolved 
to die for his principles. Lady Fotozky, seeing that there 
was no hope for her ion at Wilna, repaired to Warsaw to 
apply directly to the ting. 

It WSB on a Saturday, the second day of the Feast of 
Weeks in the year 5509 (1749), when the sentence pro- 
QOtmced agaiust Rabbi Abraham-ben- Abraham was to be 
executed In all the synagogues of Wiloa and the 
neighboring cities the most fei'vent prayers vfsre offered 
for the converted nobieioan. Atteno'clock in the morning 
the dead-march resounded in the streets of Wilna. Rabbi 
Abr»bam-ben- Abraham was led to execution. A curions 
mob BuiTOunded the procession. Afewlsraelites followed 
&om. a distance, crying bitterly. Near by was a pyre 
where the body of the convert was to be burned after being 
beheaded. Pious Christian women were feeding the flamea 
widi fresh wood. A Roman Catholic bishop and the ex- 
eculioner awiuted the convict on the scaSold, The Bishop 
with a mitre, a gown all laced with gold, and a large ci'osa 
in his hand, and the exeontiouer dressed in red, holding the 
polished axe which glittered in the sun, were the objects 
toward which all eyes were turned. 

At last the procession arrived. Rabbi Abraham-ben- 
Abraham cheerfully mounted the scaffold. A low murmur 
arose from the multitude at hia appearance. His gracefiil 
and undaunted demeanor impressed all by-stnnders. The, 
Bishop raised the cross and addressed tlie convict hi a long 
harangue, telling him that if he would renounce Judaism 
his life would be granted to him. 
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"You are illogical, my dear sii*," replied Rabbi Abraham 
with a smile. " You cannot grant life, you can only take 
it. I believe in * One God — ^there is none beside him.' 
* Hear O, Israel, the Etenial our God is One in Unity !' " 
The Bishop pronounced anathema and raised his cross. 
The executioner's axe glittered in the sun at the sajfie instant, 
and Rabbi Abraham-ben-Abraham's spirit rose toward the 
source of life and light. 

At the same instant a courier's trumpet was heai'd. In a 
moment the old Lady Potozky arrived at the scaffold in 
the greatest haste, waving a paper in her hand. It was an 
authograph froni the king, pardoning the offense of her # 
son and suspending his sentence. But she had brought it j ust 
too late. The head of her sou was lying at her feet. She 
fainted on the spot and died a few hours afterward. Rabbi 
Abraham's remains were burned on the pyre the same day. 

A God-fearing Israelite, Eliezer Zinkes by name, gath- 
ered the ashes of the martyr, at the risk of falling into the 
hands of zealous Christians and being cniely dealt with 
for the crime, and buried them in the Jewish cemetery 
where the Pear-tree now stands. 
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